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Price 34, 





TO CHORAL SOCIETIES, CHOIR MASTERS, &c. 





Unreserved Sale by order of the Executors of Mr. JOSEPH 
SURMAN, deceased, Founder and for many years Conductor 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society. 

LARGE AND IMPORTANT STOCK OF PRINTED MUSIC, 

together with the Music Plates and Copyrights attaching to the 

same, including the most complete and perfect editions extant 
ofthe GREAT MASTERS. Comprising 


HANDEL’S MESSIAH, ISRAEL IN 
EGYPT, 


ACIS AND GALATEA, JUDAS MACCABAUS, JEPHTHA, 
JOSHUA, DETTINGEN TE DEUM, SAMSON, SAUL, 
SOLOMON, DEBORAH, ATHALIAH, BELSHAZZAR, &c. 


HAYDN’S CREATION and STABAT MATER, 
ROSSINT’S STABAT MATER, BEETHOVEN’S MOUNT OF 
OLIVES ; an important Collection of 


ANTHEMS AND CATHEDRAL MUSIC, 
CANTATAS, &c., 
By Sir George J. Elvey, of her reg Chapel Royal, Windsor ; 
Amold, Aldrich, Boyce, Battishill, Blow, Croft, Greene, Gaunt- 
lett, Hopkins, Kent, Purcell, Spohr, Webbe, and His late 
Royal Highness the PRINCE CONSORT ; 


WESLEY’SIN EXITU and EXULTATE DEO, 
THE LONDON PSALMIST, and many important Works ; 
Including entire sets of Vocal, String, and Wind parts, for 
complete Orchestras, which will be arranged in lots to suit the 

convenience of CHORAL SOCIETIES, CHOIRS, &c. 
A FEW IMPORTANT OIL PAINTINGS, PORTRAITS OF 

EMINENT MUSICIANS, 

By Sir Goprrey KyeEtizer, and others; 

life-size Bust of Hawprt, Presentation Snurr Boxas, Auto- 
graphs, and Literary Curiosities ; 
Rosewood Cottage Pianoforte, Trade Fittings, Fireproof Safe, 
Stamping Press, &c. 

\ R. ROBINS will SELL by AUCTION, at 
the Rooms, 21, Old Bond-street, London, on’ Wednes- 
day, 2lst February, 1872, and two following days, the whole 
of the above important Works, which will be on view two 
days prior to the Sale. Catalogues are now ready, and may 
be obtained at No. 9, Exeter Hall, of Messrs. Tippetts and Son, 
Solicitors, 5, Great St. Thomas-Apostle, E.C., and at the 
Auctioneer’s Offices, or will be forwarded post free for 1 stamp, 
on application to Mr. Robins (late Mr. Geo. Robins), 5, Water- 


loo-place, Pall-mall, S.W. (Established in the Piazza, Covent- 
len, 1780.) 


_ ce HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exeter Hall. 
h Conductor, Sir MICHAEL COSTA. — Friday next, 
February 23rd, SPOHR’S ‘‘ LAST JUDGMENT,” MEN- 
DELSSOHN’S ‘“ PRAISE JEHOVAH” (Lauda _ Sion), 
HAYDN’S “THIRD SERVICE.” Principal vocalists, Mdme. 
lemmens-Sherrington, Mdlle. Drasdil, Mr. Pearson, and Mr. 


Whitney. Tickets, 3s,, 5s., and stalls, 10s. 6d., at No. 6, 
Exeter-hall. 








HE MUSICAL UNION.—28ru SEASON, 
1872.—The EIGHT MATINEES on Tuesdays, at a 
Quarter-past Three, — 16th, April 80th, May 14th, May 23rd, 
June 11th, June 18th, June 25th, and July 2nd. On the 
Saturday preceding each Matinée, the Analytical Programme is 
sent to the Members. On the day of the Concert a Second 
Edition is delivered at the Hall, and at the close of the year a 
complete collection, with supplement, is presented to Members 


gratis, 

“It is one of the advantages of the Musical Union,” says a 
public writer, ‘‘ that the system of nomination ensures a 
thoroughly musical and social auditory, and no lady, however 
timid, can experience inconvenience in attending its meetings.” 

“There is a great charm in these morning réunions. m™ 
players are seated in the centre of a circle, and there is a social 
eeling displayed, which frees the performance from all 
formality and stiffness. —Jllustrated News. 

For the convenience of Families and Schools, with the sanc- 
tion of the President, free admissions will be granted (not 
transferable) to Lady teachers of Music, in attendance with 
two, or more pupils, subscribers, Also, a Family Ticket to 
admit three to a Single Matinée at one Guinea. Subscriptions 
to be paid by cheques to Professor John Ella, 9, Victoria- 
square, Grosvenor Gardens, 8.W., or to Messrs. Lamborn 
Cock & Co., Bond-atreet, and a stamped receipt to be demanded 
for the same. Records of Past Seasons to be had of Mr. 
Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly, 1s. 6d, each. Also, Vol. I., Musical 
Sketehes at Home and Abroad. 1s. 6d. (second edition). 


EB. 27.—Mr. RANSFORD’S ANNUAL CON- 
CERT will take place at St. James’s-hall on Tuesday 
we 27th inst., at 8 o'clock. Vocalists, Madame Liebhart, 
Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Alice Barth, and Madame Ruders- 
dorff, who will sing, on this occasion, Carl Haus’s new National 
Song, “The Prince and the Princess of Wales ;” Miss Rose 
Harrison, Miss Rausford, and Madame Patey; Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. Wilford Morgan, and Mr. 
George Perren, Mr. J. G. Patey, and Mr. Ransford. Pianoforte, 
Mr. Sydney Smith. The London Vocal Quartet. Accom- 
parista, Mr. J. G. Callcott and Mr. F, Stanislaus. Stalls, 6s. ; 
y ticket (to admit four), 21s.; balcony, 8s.; area and 
orchestra, 28. ; admission, Is. Stalls and tickets at all music- 
Publishers ; Austin’s office, 28, Piccadilly; Mr. Ransford, 
», Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square ; and of Messrs, Ransford 
ind Son, 2, Prince’s-street, Oxford-circus, 
pea ling dhe 
ISS REBECCA JEWELL will sing SCHU- 
mh MANN’S cone, “The Lotus Flower,” at the SATURDAY 
’ PULAR CONCERTS, on the 17th inst, Free by post for 
stamps, Lamborn Cock & Co. ; and Cramer, Wood & Co, 








TITO MATTEDS 


NEW AND SUCCESSFUL 


COMPOSITIONS. 
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Grande Valse. Solo......cecscesecescceescvevevescess 
Ditto. DU occe ce cccccccccccnesscece 
Second Valse (Bouquet de Fleurs), Solo .....eceseeeee 
Third Valse (Fenella). Solo .. wks.od'nclkt 00-06 
I Puritani (Grande Fantasia). Solo.....cceseseceevee 
Pas de Charge (Morceau de Salon). Sol0........seeeeeee 
Tl tramonto del Sole. Solo ......seeeeeeeeeee 
Tl folletto (Galop de Concert). Solo........+. 
Un Sogno d’Amore (Nocturne). Solo ........++0ece eee 
Addio del Passato (de Verdi). (Transcription varie.) Solo 
Una notte d’Estate (Nucturne). Solo .....ceeeeseceeeee 
Etude de Concert. Solo .......+..0+ 
Demet Leaves. Bolo o.iv 0005.00.00 60 d000i08 edi0000's 
Mergellina (Barcarole). Solo....sesseececeeeceses 
La Harpe(Romance). Solo ...... 
Souvenir d’Italie (Nocturne). Solo 
La Gaité (Scherz0). Solo ...cccceccccccsecccccccccccese 
The Fairy’s Reverie, Solo ..........cecscececesevecece 
La Mandoline (Etude Caracteristique). Solo..........++ 
Oh dear, what can the matter be. (Transcribed.) Solo.. 
Quadrille Brillante (for Piano) 1st set. Solo 
pn Duet 


¢ 
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O/B Witla) © BRNO. cc diid die te ceweicnte csdor ovis cd vietdc 
Non é ver. (Brilliantly Transcribed.) Sol0.... 6... 0008 
Bloom is on the Rye. (Brilliantly Transcribed.) Solo.. 
Marche Orientale (Bottesini). (Brilliantly Transcribed.) 
Solo be > . 
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Orphee aux Enfers (Divertissement). Duet ............ 6 0 
Vaillance (Fantasie Polka). f0lo .......... 006+ 40 
a 9 Duet wccecccscccecrevecee 4 0 
Eco di Napoli (Tarantella Bevignani). Duet...,........ 5 0 
Une Peil (Morceau de Salon). Solo........ me 40 
Le Nid et la Rose (Melodie). Solo .,...ssecsecsceeevees 4 0 
Galop de Concert (Le Bearnais), Solo ....seeeees.ee0e 5 0 
‘Tis the Harp in the Air (Wallace.) (Brilliantly Tran- 
scribed.) SolO ...ececececveeseeeces+(Just Published) 4 0 
Avant la Danse (Valse Romantique). Solo - 5 0 
La Lyre (Nocturne), Solo ......+...00. ” 40 
Grand Marche Fantastique, Solo ...... ws 5 0 


VOCAL MUSIC. 


Che gioja? (Valzer.) Sung by Mdile. Marimon. Intro- 
duced in the Opera of Dow Pasquats, Solo. (Just 
Published) 4 0 
Non so Perché (Melodie-Valzer), Sung by Malle. 
Colombo. SOlO occ ceccceccescscecvevcccccececccced 
The forsaken Nest, ‘‘ Le nidabandonné” (sung by Mdme. 
Trebelli-Bettini), Sol0.....ssecessceeesececeeveecece 
Never more, ‘‘Non é@ ver,” with English and French 
WOES; BOLO cocccccvsccdcecccccccscccsiccess secece 
Non é ver (Romanza). Sung by Signori Ciabatta e Cara- 
Voglia, BOl0., ..sesccccccecccesecececcersevscesssece 
Non torno (Romanza). Sung by Signori Ciabatta e Cara- 
VORA. BOLO .,..ccrcccccccccccsccscesccccevesesese 
Lo scapato. Sung by Mr. Santley. Solo ......se-eee 
Deh Parla (Romanza). Solo ....sccceeesseceeeenses 
To la Perdei (Romanza). Solo ....seceeeeess 
Tornera (Romanza), Sol ..scsecersevceevevsseeceees 
Ma cosa vuoi da me (Canzonetta). Solo ......ceeese cere 
Vo Danzar (Valzer). Sung by Malle. Carlotta Patti. Solo 
La Pesca (Canzone). Sung by Mr. Lewis Thomas. Sole 
Mergellina. Sungby Signor Stagno. Solo ......++++++ 
Ul Farfallone. Sung by Signor Perranti. Solo...,...... 
Un Rosajo (Romanza). Sung by Signor Cotogni. Solo.. 
Niente per Forza (Canzonetta). S0l0 ..csescsseevereece 
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PUBLISHED BY 
HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 





9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


B RIGHTON.—MR. KUHE'S MUSICAL 

FESTIVAL.—THIS AFTERNOON.—Handel’s “* MES- 
SIAH.”—~Vocalists, _Mdme, Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdille. 
Drasdil, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. Trumpet 
obbligato, Mr. T. Harper. Conductor, Mr. Kingsbury. 
MONDAY EVENING, February 19th, for the benefit of Mr. 
Kuhe. The concluding Concert of the Festival. ‘*Hymn of 
Praise” for the recovery of H.R.H the Prince of Wales, 
expressly composed for Mr. Kuhe's Festival by Signor Badia. 
To conclude with Haydn's ‘‘ Creation.” Vocalists, Mdlle, 
Natalie Carola, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Mr. Lewis Thomas, 
Organ, Mr. R. Taylor. Chorus of the Brighton Sacred 
Harmonic Society, Conductor, Mr, Kuhe, Particulars at 
Potts & Co. 





THE GUITAR.—MDME, SIDNEY PRATTEN 

begs to inform her Friends and Pupils that she is in 
Town for the season, and at liberty to accept engagements for 
private parties and lessons.—38, Welbeck-street, Cavendish- 
square, W. 
N ISS BERKY-GREENING requests that all 

communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 





R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
his address is 68, St. AvGusting-RoAD, CAMDEN-SQUAKB, 
or Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 





R. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 


in Town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony, 
Address, Mr, Joux Ruopgs, Crorpon, 8. 





I ONDON OPERA, CONCERT, and CHOIR 
4 AGENCY.—The highest class English and Continental 
artists may be engaged for Opera, Oratorios, Concerts, public 
or private, &c. Concert givers, managers, and entrepreneurs 
generally, will find that their business can be transacted through 
the medium of the Agency with the least possible trouble to 
themselves, with the greatest possible despatch, and at no addi- 
tional expense. The agents have correspondents in France, 
Germany, Spain, Italy, America, &e. A specialty is made of 
the arrangement of private concerts, soirées, &c.—Rudall, Carte, 
and Co., 20, Charing-cross, London, 


a ee —— —— 


\ RS. WELDON on the advantages of a self- 
| supporting Academy of Music; with letters from Ch, 
Gounod, The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., and Sir 
Julius Benedict. Instruction gratis, Price 1s, Rupa, 
Carts & Co, 20, Charing-cross, 8.W. 








NOD BLESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
By BRINLEY RICHARDS. Will be sung by Mr, 
SIMS REEVES at the Albert Hall on the Thanksgiving Day. 
“The most popula: anthem of the age.” —Musical World, The 
song, 48.; a8 a pianoforte solo, 4s. ; piano duet, 4s. each, free 
by post at half-price. ‘The four-part song two stamps. 


AMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for 
the PIANOFORTE. 820th edition, 4s.; free by post 
for 28 stamps. ‘‘It is unapproached by anything of the kind 
that has hitherto been produced.”—Oriental Circular, It is, 
par excellence, the book for beginners,”—Scholastic Register, 
Clarke's Catechism of the Rudiments of Music. 42nd 
edition ; free by post 12 stamps. ‘ Every child learning music 
should have this book.” —Morning Chronicle. 
Hamilton's Dictionary of 8500 Musical Terms 99th edition, 
1s. ; free by post for 12 stamps. 
Questions on the Theory of Music. By Geo. F, West. Post 
free 12 stamps. 


EST (GEO. F.)—A Catalogue of all his 

elegant and useful PIANO MUSIC (carefully fingered) 

gratis and post free, All pianists should consult this Catalogue. 

London: Sole Publishers, Roverr Cocks and Co., New 
Burlington-street. 





A TREAT TO EVERYBODY. 


EYELIN’S TAPIOCA BOUILLON, 
(x A most delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, 
mae GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 
Puddings, Custards, or thickening Broths, &e. To be had 
os “hall” wholesale and retail grocers and chemists. Sole 
Manufacturers, Guyeuin & Co,, Wine and Foreign Produce Mer- 
chants, Belgrave House, Argyle-square, King’s-cross, London, 
w.c. 
Sherry, Port, Champagne, 24/., 30/., 86/., 40/., per dozen. 
Clare, Burgundy, Hock, 12/., 18/., 24/., 30/., 36/., 
Old East India Madeira, 54/., 6C/., 80/. 

These wines are warranted genvine 





R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 

For invigorating and enriching the vice, and removing 
affections cf the throat, has maintained its bi r 4 for 
uarter of a century, and the flattering testimonials received 
m Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the Clerey and 
Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No V let or 
Public r should be without this invaluable T 











Speake . To 
be obtained of all Wholesale aud Retail Chemists in the United 


\ Kindgom. 
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CHOICE NEW MUSIC. 


8 CELEBRATED 


(3 °rss> SONGS 
Heureux sera le jour. Just published. 4s. 

Oh that we two were Maying. In B flat and D flat. 
The Sea hath its pearls. In Dand F. 4s. 


4s. 





RECENT WORKS 


J, T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 


“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 


Vy IRGINIA GABRIEL'S NEWEST SONGS. | ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other 


Bereft. Sung by Misa Fennell. ds, 
Oh Willie Boy, come home, 48, 

Fetranged. 4s. 

Thistlhedown, 4a, 

Les Deux Roses. 4s 

Only a little glove, 4s, 


S'" J. BENEDICT’S NEW PIANOFORTE 
\ 


MUSIC. 
Av Evening Thought. 
Lusitania. Grande Marche. Solo, 4s, ; Duet, 5a. 
Silver Wedding March —Charles and Olga. 4s. 


ees 15 GODFREY'S NEW 
J 


Just published. 


Song without words. 8a. 


The Escort Galop, Solo or — t. 4. 
Orchestra parts ready, 
“This is a dancing galop, if ever there was one, 


Septett and 


easy Wo play.” — Review, 


W C. LEVEY’S MOST 
e SONGS AND DANCE MUSIC. 


Femeralda, the celebrated song, in three keys, KE, F, and 


simplified in D. 4s. 
The Magie of Music. 

Drury Lane Theatre. Sung by Miss Russell. 
The King and the Beggar's Maid, Song. 3s. 
Dolly Varden Polka. Illustrated. 8s. 
Rebecca Waltzes. 4s 

Sold at half price, 

Durr and Srewaat, 147, Oxford-street. 


4s. 


London : 


| HYMNS, 


GALOP. 


It is so 
exceedingly marked and s0 suggestive of movement ; also very 





SUCCESSFUL 


Song. KEacered every evening at 





INSLEYS' 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


ANZIBAR. by 
J BURTON. 2 vols. 
MHE NEWSPAPER PRESS; 


Progress, and Present Position. 


Author of mn Random Recollections,” &c. 2 vols., 8vo. a 
IVES OF THE KEMBLES. By 
PERCY FITZGERALD. 2 vols., 8vo. 


ORTIES FROM “ GIB,” in quest of 


K 
1 vol. —_ 
HURCH 


Celibacy. 


Sensation and Sentiment. By E. DYNE FENTON, 


AND WIFE: 
By ROBERT ST, JOHN CORBET 


Qik WAS YOUNG AND HE 
b OLD, By the Author of “* Lover and Husband.” 


3 vols. 
YECIL’S TRYST. By the Author of 
J © Lost Sir Massingberd.” 

YRAINGER’S THORNE. By THOS. 
J wrieur, 3 vols. . 

MVHE SCANDINAVIAN RING. By 

JOHN POMEROY. ‘ 

MVE HARVEYS. A Novel. ‘By 


HENRY KINGSLEY, 


2 vols 


MAGAZINE: 


its Origin, 
By JAMES GRANT, 


a Question of 
’. B vols. 


WAS 


Author of “Geoffry Hamlyn.” 





pie (GARTHEN HALL. A Novel. By 
JAMES GARLAND. 8 vols. 
MWO PLUNGES FOR A PEARL. A 
_ Novel By MORTIMER COLLINS, Author of “The 
Visian Romance.” 3 vols 
A READY-MADE FAMILY; or, The 
Life and Adventures of Julian Leeps Cherub. A Story, 
8 vols, 
- OLLOWHILL FARM, A Novel. By 
JOHN EDWARDSON, 8 vols. ‘ 


| War in N w Zealand, by J. UW. KK. Two Vols, 


MVHE SAPPHIRE CROSS: 


Two Generations. By G. M FENN, 8 vols, 


MINSLEY 


18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, 


THE THANKSGIVING HYM> y, 


to be sung in all Churches, Chape 
oftcring of pratee 
fru grievous 
The ap 


vekness of HKU. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


oa by the Kev, W. J BLEW, 


tuil ver 


: the music 
arranged and composed by De, GAUNTLETT. Price Gil, post 
: ’ 
free, For Chwirs, 12 copics ds 6d. ; 25 copes, da 6d. Woups 
ONLY, 2s. Gd. per too Ail hhende: omely printed, thick 


paper Loudon The Chuseh Musie ros na, 


a4, 
teriace onl Lox miale, 2, Ol Bond street, 


ENRY ANCRUM; a Tale of the Last 
a Tale of 


BROTHERS, 


| THE 


“ | TOW 'THANK WE ALL OU R GOD.” Proper | 
pet *, and Homes, as an 
» for the late merey vouchsafed in the ree very 


toned 
Notting-hill- 


Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 


| STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 


stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 


| HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 


On Toned Paper, 2s.; by post, 28. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, 1s. ; by post, Is. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by pust, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 
by post, 28. 2d. Cheap edition, 84.; by post, % 

chiefly Medimval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIFS of PARADISE, 1s, 6d; by post, 1s. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
2s. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PICTU- 
RESQU F, on Dalmatia, Croatia, Istria, and Styria ; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 6s. ; by post, 6a, 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 2s. 1d, 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of S. 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. JAMES, 8, CHRYSOSTOM, 
and " BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 
6s. 4d. 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, S. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon- -flelp) 33.; by post, 3s. 2d. 


WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. L., Advent to Lent ; Vol. IL, 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. ILl., Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. IV., To end of Trinity ; Saint’s Days, 
&c, Each Vol. 5s, 6d. ; by Post, 6a, 


__*__.|“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
CAPTAIN Li. F, 


Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
German. In cloth, 68.; by 


Meditation for eve 
Translated from the 
post, 63. 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by 
Right Rey. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 1s. ; 
by post, Is. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 


ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
~ aret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
e Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 

A of all the Charities in connection with thie 

Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d 

OUR DOCTOR’ S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of “ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 

NORWEGIAN STORIES: 
wood, With Preface by Rev. 8. Baring-Gould. 
by post, 3s. 10d, 

RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German, With Preface by 
Kev. W. J. KB. Bennett, Froomes 33, 6d.; by post, 3s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 

by Rev. G. C, White, 5, Barvabas’, Pimlico, 1s. 6d.; by 

post, Is. 7d. 


AN 


or, Evenings at Oak- 
3s. 6d. 





THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
¥OR 1867, 1868, and 1869, being Vols. 2, 3, and 4, of the New 
Series. Kach 10s. 6d. ; by Post, 11s. 6d.; it had direct from 
the Publisher. 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited hy the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome, 
Vol. I. On Parspyteatanism and Lavixgism, 
Vol Il. On Axavartiam, the Inpgrsypeyts, and the Quaxgrs, 
Vol, ILI, On Mernopisw and SwepenzorGians, 
Each $s, 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 
Vols. 1V. and V. On Romanism 2 Vols. Each 4s. 6d.; 
by Post, 4s. 10d, 


THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 


Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Common 


Prayer. Vy the Rev. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 
4s.; by Post, 4a. 3d. 
THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its 


Miracles and Prophecies. By W. J. Irona, D,D., Prebend- 
ary of St. Paul's, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 6d. 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘‘It formed 
be hasis of Tract 90."—Brilish Magazine. 7s.; by 
post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
by Rev. W. Humphrey, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOM on the INCARNA- 
TION. 68. ; by post, 6s, 4a. 





WORKS BY M®r.. CHARLES WALKER. 
fTUE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 

Explanations of Ritual Observances, 4s. ; by post, 4s, 3d. 
LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
TRANSLATED. Preface by Rev. T. Carter. 1%. ; by post, 


78. 5d. 
cee SE, agreeable to Scripture and Antiquity. 
; by post, ls. 


ISWALD the YOUNG ARTIST. A Talo for 
Boys. 1s. 6d. ; by post, Is, 8d. 


J.T. HAVES, Lvall Place, Raton-square, §.W.; and 
4, Hensietta Street, Covent-gardon. 





AND 
PROPER PSALMS FOR CERTAIN 


HAYES, pms -PLACRK, S.W. 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d. ; by Post 2s. 9d. 


THE PSALTER: 


WITH 
THE CANTICLES 


DAYS ; 
FOR POINTED CHANTING. 


C. EDWIN WILLING. 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Cha 


Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Cuuree 
Choral Union ; and late Organist and Director of the 
Choir of All Saints’, Margaret-street. 





; & 4, Hernrerta-streer, W.C, 
RAMER & CO., 201, ReGest- “STREET, W, 





Written at 
Congr 


Solo, Res 
JOHN GAUNTLETT. 
Lonadal 


CHURCH CONGRESS HYMN. 


HE LORD BISHOP of LINCOLN’S HYMy 

for UNITY. ‘ Father of all from land and gea,.” 

nest. Set to ities in Ai cota No. 1, Plain 

Tune. No, 2 ntor ag a 

for Choir Sed Was. y HENRY 
Price 4d, g.—London: 

26, Old Bond-street, W.; ‘The Ohureh Music Press, 


tion 


e, 
24, Notting-hill-terrace, W. 


BRIGHTON, 


CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock oy First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire 





Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month, 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 


JRAMER & CO.’8 BRIGHTON BRANCH 
64, WEST STREET. 








AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


THE BEST anv CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 
IN THE WORLD. 

THE NEW HAND MACHINES 


From £4. 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
59, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
InstRuction Gratis. 
Illustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free. 
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MY OLD RED VIOLIN. 





When the grey light fades away, 
When the wood-flames laugh and leap, 
When the kitten stops her play, 
When the babies are asleep— 
Then I hie with happy tread 
To a treasured nook within, 
And from out its silken bed 
Lift my old red violin, 


Italy its birthplace fair ; 
Quaintly carved this monkish faco— 
Wrought with silver tendrils there, 
Here embossed with Flemish lace ; 
Brown and black and yellow blend 
Round the classic hooded head ; 
And the graceful ovals bend, 
Steeped in sunshine rich and red. 


Grand old palaces it knew; 
Thrilled their royal, jewelled throngs ; 
Touched by wondrous bards, who threw 
All their sweet souls in its songs. 
Slow and reverently I 
Wake its sleeping pulse to life ; 
Make it sob and laugh and sigh 
Only for my winsome wife. 


Shall I tell you how I found 
Her enshrined my heart within ? 
Simply by the wealth of sound 
Of my old red violin ; 
She sang sweet in Bethel choir ; 
I played tender ‘* Golden Hill ;”’ 
Rose the mournful strain yet higher, 
When, lo! every voice was still. 


Throbbing to no mortal pain, 

Wailed the weird, reverberate string: 
Waited all the church in vain, 

Bessy wept and could not sing. 
Blessed power that day was mine, 

Pearl of pearls my bliss to win ; 
So I hold one gift divine 

Through my old red violin. 

H. W. 








PROVINCIAL. 





Mdme, Ronniger gave two lectures at Wakefield 
last week, one on Female Suffrage, the other on the 
Great German Composers. 





Mr. Powell gave a performance of Haydn’s ‘ Crea- 
tion,” at the own Hall, Burslem, on Tuesday last 
week, The soloists were Mdlle. Liebhart, Mr. Ed- 
ward Lloyd, and Mr. Lander. 





Mr. De Jong’s Saturday Eveuing Promenade Con- 
certs at the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, are in- 
ereasing in popularity. Mr. Mapleson’s Party, 
headed by Mdlle. Tietjens, have appeared, and 
Malle. Liebhart’s Concert Party made their second 
appearance last Saturday. Messrs. Forsyth adver- 
tise a concert at which a host of celebrities will 
appear, including Mdlle. Tietjens and Mdlle. Mari- 


mon. Mr. Hallé announces a performance of 


Handel's ‘‘ Jephtha,” with Mdme. Lemmens-Sher- 


tington, Mrs, Patey, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. 


Whitney as principals. 





Mr, R. Sharpe gave two concerts on Monday in 
the Philharmonic Hall, Southampton. The music on 
both occasions was of a very high order and the 
attendance was very good. Mr. Sharpe played 
several selections on the organ, and a solo on the har- 
monium, and Mr. Rumsey, organist of Marchwood 
and one of Mr. Sharpe’s pupils, played Bach’s fugue 
There were two violin solos, and other 
The vocalists 
rendered full justice to their various songs and part 
music, and both concerts were entirely successful 
showing the high esteem in which Mr. Sharpe is 
hel 


in D minor. 
arrangements of concerted music. 


Mr. Orlando Christian gave his annual concert in 
the Literary Institute, Slough, on Monday, 12th inst. 
The artists were Miss Banks, Miss Julia Elton, Miss 


Lazarus, Mr. Frederick Graham, Mr. Dyson, Mr. 
Styles, Mr. 8. Smith and Mr, Christian. There 
was a large and fashionable audience. The program 
consisted of selections from Mendelssohn's “‘ Elijah,” 
and Haydn’s ‘‘ Creation,” followed by a ballad con- 
cert. Among the most successful pieces was “ Sing, 
sweet bird’ (Mr. Ganz), sung by Miss Banks, and 
“ Little Fay,” (Barnett), sung by Miss Julia Elton, 
both encored; the duet “ Si> la stanchezza” 
(‘‘ Trovatore”) (Verdi), also encored, was charmingly 
sung by Miss J. Elton and Mr, F. Graham, a very 
good tenor, Altogether the concert was a highly 
successful one, 





Edinburgh has been this week rejoicing in a 
‘Musical Festival,” consisting of three evening 
concerts, supported by no less than four principal 
artists (Mdlle. Enriquez, Mdme. Norman-Néruda, 
Herr Stockhausen, and Mr. Charles Hallé), and by 
Mr, Hallé’s band. The extension of dilletantism in 
Scotland may be estimated from the foregoing great 
fact.——The Reid Concert came off on Tuesday in 
connection with the Chair of Music in the Univer- 
sity. Mr. Hallé’s force again appeared, also Mdme. 
Néruda and Herr Stockhausen, with Mdme. Kapp 
and Mdlle. Léwe. The Reid music, which, in ac- 
cordance with a provision in the founder's will, 
forms part of each annual concert, consisted of four 
movements, reckoned among the best of the Gene- 
ral’s compositions, namely, an Introduction, Pas- 
torale, Minuet, and March. A miscellaneous selec- 
tion followed. The incidence of the Reid Concert 
immediately after the gorgeous Musical Festival 
above mentioned, has taken the breath away of 
music-lovers in the North. Says the Scotsman, 
“They have provided us with a feast of first-rate 
orchestral music, such as even in Germany is not to 
be heard every day, and which will haunt the 
thoughts and memories of many of us for long days 
to come.” 





A Musical Festival of some importance took place 
at the Mechanics’ Hall, Nottingham, on Friday, the 
2nd inst, The chief feature of the Festival was Sir 
Michael Costa’s ‘‘Zli,” and the composer gave his 
services to conduct and superintend the rehearsals. 
In the absence of Mr. Sims Reeves Mr. Vernon 
Rigby sang the tenor voice, and was encored in the 
famous ‘War Song.” Mr. Lewis Thomas, as li, 
met with great success also; while Mdme. 
Sherrington in the air ‘I will extol Thee,” and in 
other portions of the oratorio, sang with more than 
her accustomed brilliancy and with great power and 
purity of tone. Miss Dalton was in excellent voice, 
and sang the ‘Morning Prayer” and ‘“ Evening 
Prayer” in perfect taste, and with genuine 
expression. The famous ‘ March of the Israelites ” 
was encored not only from its intrinsic merit, but 
also in compliment to the distinguished composer. 
A miscellaneous concert concluded the Festival in 
which Mr. Vernon Rigby was encored in “ Anita” 
Mr. H. Pyatt being equally successful in ‘ The 
Village Blacksmith.” Sir Michael Costa’s serenata 
“The Dream” was also included in the program, 
Mdme. Sherrington, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Mr. 
Lewis Thomas taking part in it. The overtures to 
“ Masaniello” and “ William Tell,” and Mendels- 
sohn’s grand march, ‘“ Athalie,” were performed. 
Mdme. Sherrington and Miss Dalton contributed 
songs, and the entire concert was eminently suc- 
cessful, 





In the Belfast Theatre Royal, on Monday evening, 
a domestic drama, from the pen of Mr. Charles 
Osborne, written expressly for Mr. John Clarke, 


first time on any stage. It comprises three acts, 


the company. 








entitled ‘* Iron before Gold,” was produced for the 


and the characters—only eight in number—are s0 
arranged that each shares a fair representative part, 
and some of the incidents of the plot put to the test 
the higher qualifications of the best components of 
The piece is replete with happy 
episodes, genial humour, smart and original repartee, 
and has a salutary moral withal. Mr. Clarke sus- 
tained the burden of the play with admirable force, 
and the members of the company rendered him 
every assistance by the manner in which they sus- 


= 


remarkably effective; a mill-stream and wheel, 
with water-fall and projecting rocks, were the 
oceasion of Mr. Warden, the popular lessee and 
manager, being called before the curtain. The 
performances concluded with a faree ‘ Vandyke 
Brown,” and a dramatic sketch from ‘ Martin 
Chuzzlewit,”” in each of which Mr. Clarke appeared, 
The London Gaiety Comie Opera Company are to 
appear for a fortnight in the theatre, commencing 
on Monday evening next, and we understand that 
during their stay in Belfast the stock company of 
the theatre will be engaged in the Gaiety Theatre, 
Dublin.——-Mr. J, 8S. Edwards's exeellent diorama of 
the Continent, America, &c., has opened in the 
Victoria Hall.—Batty’s Circus is still doing a 
good business in town. 





The third ‘* Monday ” Popular Concert was given 
at the Philharmonic Hall, Liverpool, on Wednesday, 
last week. The reappearance of our great English 
pianist, Mdme. Arabella Goddard, attracted -a large 
and fashionable audience, The following was the 
program :—Quartet, in D minor, Op. 74 (Spohr), 
MM. Straus, L. Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti; Aria, 
Dove sono’? (Mozart), 'Miss Eleanor Armstrong; 
Sonata, in OC minor, No. 3, Op. 85 (Dussek), Mdme. 
Arabella Goddard; Quartet, in C major, Op. 83, 
No. 8, MM. Straus, Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti; Scena, 
‘*Tl soave bel contento” (Pacini), Miss Eleanor 
Armstrong; Septet, in D minor, Op. 74 (Hummel), 
Mdme. Arabella Goddard, MM. Percival, Jennings, 
Paquis, Straus, Kleigh, and Piatti. Accompanist, 
M. Zerbinii——Malle. Liebhart gave a concert in 
the small concert-room, St. George's Hall, on 
Thursday last. Mdlle. Liebhart sang Weber's 
‘Softly sighs,’’ and several songs and ballads, 
including Allen’s “ Little bird so sweetly singing,” 
with Herr Sauvlet’s flute obbligato, and met with 
hearty applause. The fine contralto voice and 
dramatic style of Mdme. Demeric-Lablache were 
shown to advantage in the air from ‘ Prophete” 
“Ah, mon fils,” and Randegger’s song “ Sleep, 
dearest, sleep.” Mr. Edward Lloyd, the new tenor, 
made his first appearance in Liverpool: he has 
a good voice and sang his songs with great taste, 
We hope that Mr. Lloyd will scon be heard at the 
Philharmonic Concerts. Mr. ander was also suc- 
cessful in “* The Wolf” (Shield), and “ The legend 
of the sea’ (Lemmens). The flute solos of Herr J. 
Baht Sauviet were rapturously encored. Malle. 
Liebe was a pleasing violinist, and Mr. E. Reyloff 
did good service as solo pianist and conductor. 
The quartets ‘God is a Spirit” from Sir W. 8. 
Bennett’s ‘ Woman of Samaria” and Verdi's 
well-known ‘‘ Undi se ben” were very effectively 
sung by Malle. Liebhart, Mdme. Lablache, Mr. 
Lloyd, and Mr. Lander.——Mr. Mapleson gave 
a concert at the Philharmonic Hall on Tues- 
day evening last, Mdlle. Marie Marimon being 
the principal vocalist. There was a large 
audience who enthusiastically applauded the charm- 
ing songstress. The beautiful soft, flexible voice 
and brilliant execution of Mdlle. Marimon were dis- 
played in Meyerbeer’s ‘‘Shadow Song.” A new 
valse composed by Signor Tito Mattei, entitled 
“Che gioja,”’ was sung for the first time. In 
this Mdlle. Marimon produced marvellous effect, 
and was yociferously encored. Signor Agnesi in 
“ Agnus Dei,’ Mozart, and the familiar ‘* Non piu 
andrai,” sang like a true artist, and Signor 
Mendioroz gave very effectively ‘‘ Di Provenza,” and 
as an encore Rossini’s ‘‘ Largo al factotum.” Malle, 
Mara (soprano) and Malle. Victoria Bundsen (con- 
tralto) made first appearances and were well received. 
The less said of the tenor singer the better. Signor 
Tito Mattei gave several solos, and also accompanied 
the singers in a very able manner, 


[Se 
CONCERTS. 


At this week’s Monday Popular Concert the 
second appearance this year of Mdme, Schumann 
was the gignal for a very flattering reception ; and 
in repeated plaudits she received the proof of warm 
regard on the part of her many admirers. The 
constitution of the program was three-fourths Beet- 





tained their respective parts. 


The scenery was 


hoven, as far as the instrumental music was con- 
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cerned, the remaining fourth being Haydn’s quartet 
in G major, No. 1, for two violins, viola, and violon- 
cello. The compositions in which Mdme. Schumann 
made her usual mark were the Sonata Pastorale 
(D major), an old favourite, and the Sonata in 
Herein the gifted artist dis- 
played the intellectual reading which has won all 
hearts; after the Pastoral Sonata she was encored 
The remaining instrumental 
number was Beethoven's quartet in F major, No. 1, 
one of the Rasoumowski set, a long and exhaustive 
composition which, as played by Signor Piatti, and 
MM. R’e;, Straus, and Zerbini, exhibited the 
triumph of artistic talent over mechanical obstacles. 
Its delivery, however, occupied a whole hour; and 
the patience of the audience may be estimated from 
the fact that they recalled Herr Straus at the 
conclusion ; encore was not taken. The 
vocalist was Mr. Lloyd, who gave with good expres- 
sion a couple of songs by Mendelssohn and Schubert. 
Sir Julius Benedict accompanied. 


KE flat, also a solo. 


by acclamation. 


but an 





THE THEATRES. 

A riotously amusing burlesque on the Lyttonian 
drama at the Queen's has been produced at the 
Vaudeville from Mr, Reece’s pen under the title of 
“The Very Last Days of Pompeii.” A piece of 
extravagant buffoonery from beginning to end, Mr. 
Reece's version of the classic romance is neverthe- 
less well worth a visit: the humour is broad and 
abundant, the situations in funny travesty of the 
Queen’s spectacle, and the acting full of spirit and 
go.” “The Very Last Days of Pompeii” consists 
of only three The Flash House, the 
peristyle in Ioue’s dwelling, and the Amphitheatre. 
As may be imagined the last scene is reserved for 


scenes: 


the wildest extravagances of Messrs. James and 
Thorne, who as Arbaces and Apecides respectively, 
go through a large amount of sham acrobatism in 
the arena, while Mr. Fenton as Burbo is also very 
amusing in the part of an itinerant performer 
Miss Nelly Power acts Glaucus in a bright and 
pleasant manner; Miss Russell is a pretty Jone, and 
Miss M. Rhodes an effective Nydia. But the 
pleasures of the piece remain in the hands of 
-the first an excellent 
make-up and manner in parody of Mr. Ryder, the 
second a melancholy Clown in mourning, a very 
comic effect. The dreadful head of Isis becomes a 
barber's block; 


Messrs. James and Thorne 


the earthquake is contained in a 
box and rattled at discretion; and in the arena 
scene the Lion actually makes his appearance and 
is shockingly tame. Good scenery has been added 
by Mr. Galt. 





CRYSTAL PALACE. 

On Saturday one of the finest and most extensive 
exhibitions of cage birds ever held in the Crystal 
Palace was opened to the public. There are no less 
than 1327 birds, being 200 more than ever exhibited 
at one time. In the Norwich classes of canaries 
there are 359; Belgian, 51; London fancy, 24; 
other 133; mules, 119; aviaries, 204; 
British birds, 150; foreign birds, 135; and miscel- 
laneous, 152, There are many curiosities in the 
show, but the following, as numbered in the cata- 
logue, are the most remarkable :—673, redpole 
mule; 674—678, bullfinch and goldfinch mules; 
675, bulltinch and linnet mule; 676, redpole and 
linnet mule ; 677, goldfinch mule; 681, bramble and 
chaffinch mule; 685, blackbird and thrush mule; 
831, snow buntings ; 823—832, pied linnets; 824, 
cream-coloured linnet ; 827, shore larks ; 830, varie- 
gated linnets ; 842, black and white blackbird; 853, 
crested lark ; 854, Lapland bunting ; 937, Japanese 
finch ; 939, Italian solitary thrush ; 945, Australian 
magpie; 912, Australian doves; 723, one-winged 
canary; 818, cinnamon linnet; 934, Indian mina. 
The birds, for the most part in cages with wooden 
backs, were prettily arranged by Mr. Wilson under 
an awning in the northern nave, which, with an 
aviary at given distances along the centre, florally 
embellished by Mr. Williains, of the Crystal Palace, 
formed a charming exhibition. 


classes, 





MR. KUHE’S FESTIVAL. 

The continuation of Mr. Kuhé’s Festival at Brigh- 
ton has been uniformly marked by success. We 
resume our notice from the point at which we left 
the music meeting last week. The entertainment 
of Thursday afternoon was a “ grand classical con- 
cert.” There was a large audience, and many 
country residents took advantage of the opportunity 
thus afforded of hearing such a concert as is not 
often given out of London. Mdme. Schumann was 
the pianist. An important item in the program 
was the G minor symphony (No. 48) of Mozart. 
Little need be said beyond stating that it was played 
throughout remarkably well. A feature of the after- 
noon was the performance of the grand march from 
‘* Gideon,” the oratorio written by Mr. Cusins for 
last year’s Gloucester Festival. Mr. Cusins who con- 
ducted was heartily welcomed on entering the 
orchestra; and his exit was likewise made under a 
tribute of vociferous and sustained acclamation, 
After Mdme. Schumann’s pianoforte playing, the 
solo feature of the concert was the performance of 
Bach’s Chaconne, for violin alone, by Mr. Carrodus. 
Malle. Angéle was the vocalist. She sang ‘ O, rest 
in the Lord,” from “ Elijah,” and Larchner’s song, 
‘‘T think of thee,” and justified all expectations. 

Friday night was the first “great” night of the 
Festival. Mr. Gounod was announced to conduct a 
selection of his works, including vocal and instru- 
mental numbers, and the Messe Solennelle, as well 
as a new song coniposed expressly for this Festival. 
The utmost capacity of the orchestra and platform 
was tested to accommodate the chorus and band; 
the area within the pillars was filled by the sub- 
scribers and those who had been wise enough to 
secure tickets in advance; while the outer circle 
was packed with tho hundreds who availed them- 
selves of the shilling tariff. When M. Gounod ap- 
peared in the orchestra, the entire assemblage— 
audience, band, and chorus-—welcomed him with a 
heartiness that could not be exceeded, and kept him 
for some time bowing his acknowledgments. The 
new song composed for the Festival was next 
sung by Mrs. Weldon, and the general verdict 
was that it is beautiful. The orchestral accom- 
paniment is in M. Gounod’s best manner, and in 
the third verse he has made excellent use of the 
harp. The words of the song are dreadful trash. 
The ‘* Messe Solennelle’’ was ably interpreted by 
Mr. George Perren, Mrs. Weldon (who has caught 
the Gounod spirit and will eventually justify her 
selection to interpret M. Gounod’s compositions), 
Miss Julia Elton, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. Rossini’s 
“*Stabat Mater”? concluded this lengthy concert. 
On Saturday morning another full audience gathered 
to hear Sir Julius Benedict's oratorio, ‘‘ St. Peter.” 
The room was not so crowded as on the previous 
evening, when M. Gounod’s works were performed ; 
but, for an afternoon concert, the attendance was 
very large, and its extent again betokened the 
increasing public interest felt in the Festival and 
the growing desire to hear the works produced 
thereat. Mdme. Cora de Wilhorst sang the soprano 
music, and Miss Alice Fairman took part in the 
oratorio with considerable success, particularly 
in the beautiful contralto air, which follows 
without even a pause,—O thou afflicted.’”’ This 
was encored, and there was a tendency to call for it 
a second time, but dusk was fast approaehing, 
and Sir Julius gave the signal to proceed with 
the work. Mr. Vernon Rigby sang with his usual 
care, zeal, and finish. His two airs, ‘* The Lord is 
very pitiful’? and “The daughters of Jerusalem,” 
were admirably delivere], and had it not been for 
the lateness of the hour, both would have been 
encored. The second tenor was Mr. J. H. Pearson, 
a conscientious singer. Herr Stockhausen proved 
himself a genuine artist, and the composer was 
emphatic in approving the demonstrations of 
applause vented by the assemblage on every solo 
effort of the Apostle’s representative. The members 
of the Sacred Harmonie Society had an arduous 
task in this afternoon’s work, but the choral music 
was, in the main, efliciently given. On Monday 
the concert was miscellaneous. Mr. Kuhe played 


two movements from Beethoven's fifth pianoforte 





concerto, in E flat. Mr. Kingsbury’s band haya 
now become well used to Mr. Kuhe’s playing, ang 
the concertos heard at these concerts are rendered 
in a style seldom excelled. The entire burden of 
the vocal department fell upon Mdlle. Liebhart, 
Tuesday night was distinguished by the performance 
of M. Gounod’s new ballet music for “* Faust.” My, 
Kuhe played two movements of the pianoforte 
concerto, in G minor, by Moschelles. Mr. Pearson 
sang a new ballad, ‘‘ Our Morning Star,” composed 
by Mr. Frederick Kingsbury, the conductor of the 
Orchestral Union. 





TESTIMONIAL TO MR. JOHN GILL. 





At the Beethoven Rooms, on Wednesday, the 14th 
inst., a complimentary concert was given to Mr, 
John Gill, at which the following distinguished 
artists gave their valuable aid:—Mdme. Florence 
Lancia, Mr. Trelawny Cobham, Signor Ciabatta, 
Mr. Wadmore, Mr. Henry Guy, and Herr Ganz, 
The late choir-boys of St. James’s, Westmorland 
Street, also assisted. Between the parts of the 
concert a presentation of a very beautiful and 
massive silver tea service was made to Mr. Gill by 
Captain and Mrs. Coster, on the part of the con- 
gregation of that church. The teapot bore the 
following inscription :—‘ Presented to John Birch 
Gill, Esq., by members of the congregation of St, 
James’s, Westmorland Street, on his retirement 
from the choir, as a mark of their esteem and 
regard.” Mr. Gill returned thanks in a very 
pleasant and appropriate speech. The proceedings 
appeared to give great satisfaction to an aristocratic 
and interested audience. 








FRANCE. 
Pants, Feb. 13th. 

The Censure has put down its hoof on another 
play, but has consented to lift it again. The play, 
“* La Revue en Ville,” having been accepted at the 
Variétés, had been licensed, and the rehearsals were 
progressing, when the Censure repented him of his 
leniency, and revoked the license, to the great 
despair of authors and actors. The manner of pro- 
ceeding was very arbitrary ; at first permission had 
been given, and the management had at once made 
orders for marvels in the shape of scenery and 
dresses, never expecting that an interdiction would 
be pronounced at the eleventh hour. Happily for 
all parties, by dint of applications, the decree was 
reyoked, and the piece nowruns. In this kind of 
piece there is always a stupid old man who is led by 
a fairy, or genius of some kind, and shown all that 
has taken place during the past twelve months, differ- 
ent events and theatrical successes being dragged in 
under fallacious pretexts. Each year the imagina- 
tion of the playwrights is taxed for a new method of 
arranging this primitive plot, and they generally 
succeed about as well as the editors of the Christmas 
annuals, who are versed in the art of getting an 
excuse for making half-a-dozen persons tell stories 
to each other. This time the main idea is fresh 
and original. 4. Vaucanson, the stupid old gentle- 
man before alluded to, when the curtain draws up, 
is about to give his assembled friends a treat in the 
shape of a concert, at which has promised to sing 
Madame Patti, and other stars of equal magnitude. 
Of course, they all send apologies, and the guests 
are heaping abuse on their host, when an actor of 
the Vari¢tés Theatre is announced. He explains 
that the Revue being forbidden on the public stage, 
he has formed a company to go out to evening 
parties to play it, and that if M. Vaucanson has no 
objection, he will then and there give a per- 
formance. He is gladly welcomed, his carpenters 
set the scene in sight of the audience, and the piece 
commences. One scene represents the Assize Court, 
from the Ambigu triumph L’Article 47, but instead 
of a prisoner being tried, the different successful 
plays of 1871, represented by actors impersonating 
and imitating the principal parts, are arraigned at 
‘the bar, and receive a share of praise or blame. 
Malle. Silly, the lady whose dispute with Malle. 
Schneider is still remembered, returned from 
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America, gives some clever imitations of the 
principal actresses of Paris, and a bevy of taste- 
fully-attired ladies sustain with care the other 
characters. This trifle, in one act, is a success, 
and, supported by a clever company, will remain 
for some time in the bills. 

Performances were given all last week for the 
benefit of the fund which is being raised for the 
deliverance of France, and it is understood in these 
benefit performances every actor, actress, workman, 
or employé of any kind, agrees to make the sacrifice 
of the whole or part of one night’s salary towards 
the good work. The Theatre Francais, Gymnase, 
and Opera Comique have sent in the largest 
amounts, and at present the sum realised by ten 
theatres and eleven concert halls and balls is 
39,600 francs (£1584). From Brussels money has 
been sent, representing the proceeds of various per- 
formances in that city, and the theatres of the de- 
partments lend a helping hand, following the ex- 
ample of Havre. In Paris several monster concerts 
at high prices are being organised, Mdmes. Alboni, 
Penco, and Carlotta Patti figuring among the volun- 
teers. M. Garnier, the architect of the New Opera 
building, has sent a letter to all his workmen, in- 
yiting them to abandon one day’s salary every 
month until complete liberation of the territory. 
M. Larochelle, the Director of the Cluny, not 
satisfied with organising the ordinary benefits, an- 
nounces that, as he does not come on for his part 
in “ L’Aveugle” till half-past nine each evening, he 
will utilise the intervening time from seven o’clock 
by playing in star performances at the theatres of 
the outlying suburbs, and he trusts his efforts will 
increase the fund. At most of the Parisian play- 
houses the ladies have made collections, and no 
Frenchman could withstand the appeal of such an 
actress as Mdlle. Desclée after seeing her in the 
thrilling character of La Princesse Georges. At 
other establishments the public have been rather 
“backward in coming forward,’ and when it was 
announced that the plate was coming round mani- 
fested extraordinary agility in dodging it, like the 
little boys who delight in ‘Punch and Judy.” 
Rumours of this having got abroad, it was thought 
advisable on following occasions to issue no pass- 
checks while the subscription was being made. 

The project for building five or six theatres to- 
gether in a row, in the same style as the old Boulevard 
du Temple, is once more mentioned and favourably 
received. The Porte Saint Martin being destroyed, 
and other large theatres only playing comic opera 
and fairy spectacle, there is, properly speaking, only 
one theatre—the Ambigu—where legitimate drama 
finds a home, so that there is every probability of 
the idea becoming a reality. By the way, the Porte 
Saint Martin Theatre is to be built on the ruins of 
the edifice destroyed by the Communists, and the 
works have already commenced. The fagade will be 
supported by eight enormous columns, the colonnade 
being preceded by a kind of terrace, surmounted by 
astone balustrade. The vestibule will be excessively 
spacious, and a double broad staircase will lead to 
the first baleony, four other flights conducting from 
the first tier to the upper galleries. The chandelier 
question is not yet settled, it being very probable 
that the luminous ceiling will be adopted. 

The originality of the comedy of ‘ Christiane,” 
by Edmond Gondinet, at the Théatre Francais, is 
strongly contested. The main idea and this fruitful 
subject forms the plot of one of Scribe’s masterpieces, 
Angele ; ou, le Pere et la Fille an old play the plot 
of which bears a suspicious resemblance to that of 
“Christiane.” 

“ Rabagas”* has produced a new riot. A band of 
whistlers from Belleville took possession of the 
gallery the other night, and stopped the dramatic 
preaching of Imperialism by vigorously monotonous 
outbursts of Republican melody. For twenty 
minutes the performance was suspended, and the 
police had to be summoned to put down, or rather 
to put out, the Revolutionists. We have not yet 
heard the last of “‘ Rabagas,” 








Gatery or Innustration.—A very agreeable little 
musical piece called “* Charity begins at home” has 
been brought out at the Gallery of Illustration. We 
Teserve our notice. 


MILTON AND MUSIC. 





The most unwearied workers need a diversion by 
which they may vary the direction of their genius. 
A monotony of magnificent achievements is apt 
prematurely to terminate the power that produced 
them. All vigorous thinkers seek some alcove of 
meditation, fin which the wastage of brain-capital 
may be repaired and readjusted. David turned aside 
from the cares of government and war, to find 
recuperation in harp and song. Frederick the Great 
planned and executed stupendous campaigns, while 
his mind was refreshed with the dulcet notes of the 
flute. Milton withdrew from the wrangle of party 
and diplomacy, to invigorate his jaded spirit with 
the vivifying tones of the organ. 

The home education of Milton was of a generous 
and humane character. He had before him, con- 
stantly, the example of a father who knew what it 
was to suffer, in position and estate, for opinion’s 
sake. The youthful John absorbed, with every 
boyish-breath, the love of liberty for which his 
father paid so dearly. But the training of the home 
circle was not entirely acrimonious. John Milton, 
senior, found time to give himself to the study of 
the noble science of music. He attained to such a 
degree of skill that he composed an In Nomine of 
forty parts, which gained for him a gold medal from 
a European prince. Several of his compositions 
found a place in Wilby’s selections, and also in 
Ravenscroft’s Psalms. With such an exemplar in 
the household, it is not surprising that young Milton 
became an adept in the art of music. It is not 
difficult to imagine the domestic circle, with the 
father at the instrument singing bass, while John 
carried the melody, Christopher the tenor, and Ann 
the alto. If Cambridge gave the bent to Milton's 
mind in the direction of letters, those family con- 
certs in the house of the London scrivener did no 
less for him in the divine science of music. In all 
the experience of Milton’s stormy manhood, this 
sweet comfort of a wearied mind never failed him. 
If he appears more prominently in history asa 
statesman and a poet than as a musician, it is only 
because the world gives more attention to the inviting 
streams than to the quiet springs which supply 
them. 

After receiving his degree of Master of Arts, he 
bade adieu to his home, and made a tour through 
the land of song. Already the name, which, with 
that of Shakespeare, was to shine in English Litera- 
ture, nobility and literati waiting to confer the 
highest honour. Artists and titled dignitaries 
recognized in him a genius worthy of their homage. 
The treasures of ducal palaces were laid open to his 
inspection. Galleries of art and ancient libraries 
invited his thoughtful study. Butamid all the scenes 
of artistic glory and princely magnificence, he carried 
with him the training of the serivener’s fireside. 
After reaching Venice, he spent a month in collecting 
the works of the master musicians of Italy. Luca 
Marenzo, Monte Verde, Horatio Vecchi, Caba, the 
Prince of Venosa, and others of the best compo- 
sers of the time, furnished him with a rich treasury 
of Italian song. Two chests of music books were 
shipped to England. At the age of thirty-one he 
returned to his native land. At once he addressed 
himself to those political and social projects whose 
audacity was equalled only by the vigour with which 
he discussed them. His ‘ Tractate on Education” 
was as colossal in its conception as it was im- 
practicable in its execution. He was so far in 
advance of his own age as to appear visionary. It 
is only in our own time that his broad views have 
been appreciated, and many of his principles adopted. 
He maintained that the education of youth should 
he physical as well as mental; that their minds 
should be occupied with the whole cycle of human 
knowledge ; and that, among the arts, music should 
have a conspicuous place. He saw in music not a 
mere embellishment to set off sterner things, but a 
profound science and the most inspiring of arts. 

Milton never speaks of music without a peculiar 
and impressive enthusiasm. The depth and virtues 
of music are glowing themes under his pen. His 
soul was full of music. His verses sing, because his 
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in the swelling waves of music. He soars into 
the very empyrean of lofty song. Coleridge calls 
him the “ musical poet.” Paradise Lost " throbs 
with the echoes that rang, in incessant anthem, in 
his musical soul. Music was his only recreation. 
In the intervals of severe study, he gave himself to 
inspiriting song. When he stopped to breathe 
amid the fierce and acrid controversies of his active 
manhood, he refreshed himself with the grand har- 
monies of the organ, or the gentler tones of the 
flute. He could turn from the “ Areopagitica” to a 
soothing choral; from a state paper of the Com- 
monwealth to an anthem. And when, in his old 
age, blindness and poverty and royal ban were on 
him, and the hopes of a lifetime were shattered for 
ever, he felt his way back to the keys of the instru- 
ment, and found consolation in the harmony of 
sweet sounds. And out from that musical soul, 
whose heavenly harmonies neither violence nor 
neglect could destroy, rolled the measures of the 
immortal epic that will sing its way on to the gates 
of pearl. 








DRAMATIC, EQUESTRIAN, AND MUSICAL 
SICK FUND. 





The annual festival of this institution was held 
on Wednesday evening at Willis’s Rooms. One 
advantage of the resolute adherence to the practice 
of closing places of amusement on Ash Wednesday 
is that it admits of a gathering of artists at this 
annual reunion which would be impossikle under 
other circumstances. Mr. Sheriff Bennett presided 
over a large number of guests well known in 
dramatic circles, amongst whom were: Mrs. Stir- 
ling, Mr. Benjamin Webster, Mr. W. S. Webster, Mr. 
Henry Neville, Mr. A. Swanborough, Mr. E. Swan- 
borough, Mr. C. Harcourt, Mr. Herrmann, Mr. 
Howard Paul, Mrs. St. Henry, Miss Rose Behrend, 
Mr. E. Terry, Mr. Walter Joyce, Mr. Harry Crouch, 
Miss Nelly Bromley, Miss Amy Sheridan, Miss 
Nisbett, Miss Soldene, Miss Pauncefort, Miss Len- 
nox Grey, Mr. E. Rimmel, Mr. F. Strange, Mr. 
Willing, Mr. F. Morton, Lieut.-Colonel Addison, 
Mr. Under-Sheriff Beard, Mr. C. Neville, Mr. Morris 
Abrahams, Captain Dampier, Mr. J. Riviere, Mr. 
Oscar Moore, Mr. H. M. Sydney, &e., &e. 
Dinner having been disposed of, 
The Chairman, after proposing the usual loyal 
toasts, which were received—especially the name 
of the Prince of Wales—with the most marked en- 
thusiasm, introduced the toast of the evening, and 
modestly deprecated his ability to perform a task 
which had in previous years fallen into the abler 
hands of such men as Benjamin Webster, Tom 
Taylor, Thackeray, Dickens, and Sala. He had no 
fear, however, that the interests of the institution 
would suffer, because every one present knew its 
merits and its claims. There were other institu- 
tions connected with the theatrical profession which 
dealt with its needy members in the future, but 
the distinguishing feature of this association 
was that it provided for pressing present wants. 
(Cheers.) It gave relief in occasional sickness, and 
help in time of need. He found from the statistics 
that during the fifteen years of their existence 15,500 
cases had occurred of relief being afforded to various 
members of rhe theatrical profession. In 500 cases 
assistance had been afforded to enable actors and 
actresses to undertake engagements at a distance, and 
after doing all this work it had put by a reserve fund 
of £1500 to meet any pressing emergency. They 
were looking forward even to a better future, as they 
were living in times when the theatre was beginning 
to be properly appreciated. He had risen, however, 
not so much to give a toast for their acceptance as 
to welcome in the name of all present the re-appear- 
ance of Mrs. Stirling—(loud cheers)—and to give 
her the opportunity of receiving one of those ovations 
which always hailed her appearance in public. 
(Hear, hear). ‘he interests of the Association were 
perfectly safe in her hands, and they would hear 
from her charming lips what they would not expect 
from even the most eloquent of men, much less from 
him ; and therefore, while asking them to drink the 
toast of ‘‘ Prosperity to the Dramatic, Equestrian, 
and Musical Sick Fund Association,” he would ask 
them to listen to Mrs. Stitling, who, far better than 
himself, could do honour to the occasion. (Cheers.) 
Mrs. Stirling, on rising, was received with great 
enthusiasm. en the cheering had subsided, she 
spoke as follows: Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and 
Gentlemen—Since I last sat, or spoke, at this 
pleasant gathering, suffering has kept me very silent. 
Your kind reception cheers me with the thought 
that, if ‘“‘out of sight,” I have not been entirely 
“ont of mind.” (Hear, hear.) A few days hence 
all England will unite in thanksgiving for the 





spirit singsin them. No poet revels more luxuriously 


restoration to health of one she could not bear to 
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lose. (Cheers.) This day is my far humbler 
thanksgiving day, and I have—oh, so gladly !— 
reserved this, my first re-appearance in public, for 
the blessed cause of charity. (Loud cheers.) I did 
not come here to talk to you of myself, ladies and 
gentlemen ; but your cordial welcome has touched a 
very sensitive chord in my heart which responds in 
these few words. But now, as Gloster says, ‘‘ My 
pains are quite forgot, and now ‘tis time to speak ” 
—to speak on behalf of those whose sufferings have 
been embittered by want—nay, often by actual desti- 
tution—on behalf of those whom I must henceforth 
call my brothers and sisters by a double title, that 
of our common suffering as well as our common art. 
(Cheers.) I hope, ladies and gentlemen, you will 
allow me to plead two years’ arrears in my asking, 
and, on the strength of my late enforced silence, 
“ That those will give who never gave before, 

And those who did will now give three times more." 
(Hear, hear.) Parliament has opened, gentlemen, 
and I suppose we shall soon hear something of that 
irrepressible question, ‘‘the rights of woman.” 
One right of woman we have already secured. 
Witness our presence here to-night. (Loud 
cheers.) Another, which it seems to me has never 
been practically contested, is the right of women 
to work on the feelings and pockets of men! 
(Laughter.) At present Mr. Rimmel’s has been 
the only pocket I have tapped; but that is a 
personal tribute. Had I still been young and 
lovely, like so many of my sisters around me, I 
have no doubt I should ere this have been 
reminded—between you and me and the post—that 
this is Valentine’s Day; the day of loves and doves, 
of hearts and darts, of Cupids and stupids. 
(Laughter.) Imagine me for a moment, St. 
Valentine in person—or Santa Valentina, let us say: 
for saints, like angels, should be above all jealousies 
of sex and distinctions of gender—one feature, 
at least, which the strong-minded woman of the day 
has in common with saints and angels—imagine 
me, I say, launching at each of you one of the 
billets-doux of the day, containing a very largo 
heart, of the plumpiest and juiciest description— 
pictures, ladies and gentlemen, of what your hearts 
should be on this occasion—and then proceeding to 
stick into each of those extra-sized hearts the 
regulation arrow of my appeal—and the more 
’arrowing such appeals the better—(laughter)—and 
bleeding you to the last drop of your circulating 
medium. But, no, I will spare your hearts, if 
through them you will allow me to reach your 
purses, and drain from them their circulating 
medium to meet the pressing claims of the good 
cause we plead to-night. We live in a time of 
claims—there are the Alabama claims—typical, 
henceforth, of the demands of all who ask for 
a great deal more than they are likely to get— 
(loud cheers and laughter)—* Therefore, I’ll none 
of them!" Mine are not like the claims of our 
American cousin—there is no cozening, no bun- 
kum about them. Then you have all heard—no, 
that blessing is confined to the jury—but you have, 
some of you, read—more or less condensed and 
plum-picked for you—the speech of a certain famous 
counsel against a certain famous claimant. (Hear, 
hear.) There was formerly another celebrated Cole- 
ridge, who used to be called the “ old man elo- 
quent.” It really seems as if his namesake and 
great nephew, having been well known as a com- 
paratively “‘ young man eloquent,” would find him- 
self an “old man eloquent” before the famous 
speech was over. (Laughter.) But there is an 
end of everything—even of speeches—even of after- 
dinner speeches. Happy thought! Why should not 
grace be said after instead of before those speeches, 
so that they might be included in the usual 
formula: “ For what we have received may we 
be truly thankful?” (Hear, hear.) I will not 
imitate that distinguished counsel in the length 
of his great speech. I cannot imitate him in 
its eloquence any more than I can the speech, 
which we are all looking forward to—if we live long 
enough—of another great counsel, who is always 
with us, and whom, considering his fraternal kind- 
ness to the members of our profession, I may very 
properly call our ‘ Brother Ballantine.” (Cheers.) 

{ I were as eloquent as these masters of their craft, 
what a case I have! What pictures I might paint, 
in bright or sad colours! A play-house, for in- 
stance, filled with a sympathetio audience, all hang- 
ing on the voice of one who can ‘hold the mirror 
up to nature”—roused at his will to mirth or 
sadness ; and then a darkened chamber—the once- 
loved artist forgotten, left in sickness and want, 
solitude and misery, to die—while those whom he 
lived to please laugh or weep at the voice of some 
new favourite. The case of those upon whose voice, 
and look, and action, in the heyday of their power, 
whole theatres may have hung—reduced often 
by failing strength, the caprice of fashion, or 
the chances of sickness, to helplessness and 
misery. The world laughs or weeps with the new 


left in sulitude and sickness to pine and die. Your 
hands may aid that sickness, and may secure a place 
of rest for the ‘‘ poor player” when the curtain 
comes down! This is my case. For these, my 
clients, I will yield in earnestness—whatever I may 
in eloquence—to no counsel that ever spoke. Gentle- 
men of the jury, I leave my case in your hands. 
(Loud cheers, followed by a second demonstration of 
applause on the part of the gentlemen, and of flutter- 
ing handkerchiefs on the pert of the ladies, amidst 
which this admirable artiste resumed her seat.) 
Lieut.-Colonel Addison then proposed ‘“ The 
Health of the Chairman,” who briefly responded. 
Mr. Anson, the hon. secretary, in announcing a 
somewhat meagre list of subscriptions—something 
under £200—said the last three years had been a 
period of very heavy pressure’ on the fund; how- 
ever, he was happy to say, they had been able to 
meet every contingency, and to carry out to the 
fullest extent the benefits of the charity, and in 
conclusion proposed ‘* The Health of the President 
of the Association, Mr. Benjamin Webster,” which 
was drunk with every demonstration of respect. 

Mr. Howard Paul then proposed ‘‘ The Health of 
the Professional Ladies and Gentlemen ;” to which 
Mr. Benjamin Webster responded with brevity, 
prompted, as he said, by a knowledge that the ladies 
were anxious to commence dancing—a ball being 
part of the program. 

During the evening an admirable selection of 
music was given, under the direction of Mr. 
Kingsbury, by Miss Emily Spiller, Miss Janet 
Haydon, Miss Julia Derby, Miss Russell, Misses 
Mascell, Miss H. Coveney, Mdme. H. Lee, Mr. 
George Perren, Mr. G. T. Carter, Mr. J. H. Pearson, 
Mr. Chaplin Henry, and Mr. Farquharson ; piano- 
forte, Miss Cullenford and Herr Carl Hause. On 
the program was a four-part song ‘ To Aimée,”’ the 
words of which were by the President of the evening, 
and the music by Hatton. 





THE LIBEL ON MR. VINING. 





The cause of Vining v. Ranken was heard yester- 
day week in the Queen’s Bench before Mr. Justice 
Blackburn and a Special Jury. This was an action 
for libel, printed and published in the Figaro. 
The defendant pleaded not guilty. 

Mr. H. James, Q.0., and Mr. F. H. Lewis were 
counsel for the plaintiff; Mr. Serjeant Parry and 
Mr. Kelly were counsel for the defendant. 

Mr. James, in addressing the Jury, said that, 
although they would only have to perform the 
nominal duty of returning a verdict for the plaintiff, 
it was only reasonable and just that attention should 
be publicly called to the nature of the libel. The 
plaintiff was probably known to them, by name as an 
actor of considerable distinction, and who had lately 
been brought very prominently before the publie by 
his performance of the character of Count Fosco, in 
Wilkie Collins’s drama ‘ The Woman in White.” 
The representation of the character was one of great 
force and power by Mr. Vining, though it may be 
that different persons may take different views of 
how that character was delineated by the plaintiff. 
He is most anxious to state that he in no way 
shrinks from the strictest criticism of his abilities 
as an actor, whether favourable or adverse to him, 
and he makes no complaint of such by this 
action; but what he really complains of is that the 
article went far beyond the fair bounds of criticism. 
There had been, no doubt, a great difference of opinion 
expressed in the various publie prints in relation of 
the manner in which Mr. Vining had portrayed the 
character of Count Fosco. There had been high 
praise accorded to him by some critics, and adverse 
criticisms by others, and that being so the plaintiff 
thought it was but right, in order that the public 
might have an opportunity of comparing them, and 
of judging for themselves, to publish them side by 
side under the heading ‘‘Do you wish to havea 
hearty laugh?” and distributed them in the Theatre. 
To place the criticism that had been so passed upon 
an actor in such a manner showed great confidence 
in his ability, and also in the fair and impartial 
judgment of a generous audience. Having followed 
that course, for some reason which it was impossible 
for Mr. Vining to fathom, some writers took offence 
at it, and published the libel complained of in the 
London Figaro of the 18th of November, 1871. I 
need not read the whole of the libel but merely a por- 
tion of it, in order to showits character, but he didnot 
mean to state that the defendant knew of it atthe time 
of its publication :—* From this time forward I am 
given to understand the existence of Mr. George 
Vining will be utterly ignored by the public press. He 
will not be praised and he will not be blamed. He will 


except through the medium of childish advertise- 


that improvement will never 


be sent to Coventry. He will be heard of no more|as very 


small consideration. Then, when he sits ang 
hungers for recognition—any recognition, good or 
bad—let him remember the jocose advertisement 
concerning Figaro—that gay, rollicking satire of 
1871—which stamped him out of all recognition for 
ever.” Having thus brought before the public the 
nature of the action and feeling no malignity against 
the defendant, who was not the writer of the article, 
the plaintiff was willing to accept the offer that had 
been made by the defendant. 

Mr. Serjeant Parry said that in his judgment the 
article cougiaeea of went beyond the fair limits of 
criticism. No doubt if a gentleman of the plaintiff's 
position comes before the public he must submit to 
legitimate criticism, and on such he cannot maintain 
an action for libel, but here there are no doubt 
passages that cannot be defended on the ground of 
fair criticism, and which escaped the eye of the 
editor before their publication, or he would not haye 
allowed them to have appeared. The article was 4 
mixture of praise and blame. His talents in a 
particular walk have been fully recognised in various 
articles that have appeared in this paper. The 
article complained of was written without malice 
and, on behalf of the printer and publisher of this 
paper, I beg to apologise for its insertion. 

Mr. Justice Blackburn said there can be no doubt 
that an actor is open to fair and legitimate criticism, 
and it is equally certain it must not be exceeded, or 
an action for libel would lie. I have not heard the 


F.| whole of the article read, but I have no doubt the 


learned counsel on both sides have taken the right 
course in this instance. 

A verdict was then taken by consent for the 
plaintiff, damages ten guineas. 

Mr. James—Will your Lordship certify for 4 
special jury? Mr. Justice Blackburn—Yes. 





ROMAGNOL DANCING. 
A correspondent from Rome describes the Carnival 
in the city as having proved dull this year. The 
thing, he thinks is rather overdone as far as Romd 
is concerned. He says: In the other Italian cities 
the gala days are few and separated by intervals of 
repose, in which all the ordinary occupations of life 
are resumed.’ But here the fun is carried on every 
day, the only difference being that on certain days 
the throwing of comfits is not allowed. These 
‘‘comfits”” are, as you know, pellets of chalk of 
about the size of a pea. They are discharged by 
handfulls, or with the help of wooden scoops, like 
those which are used to bale water out of a boat, 
The so-called barb-race has already come off twice, 
but the exhibition does not seem to have produced 
a pleasing impression on the new comers in 
Rome, for the press is daily expressing the 
hope that after this year the usage will be 
abandoned; the more so as an accident has 
already taken place, one of the barbereschi, thrown 
down and trodden under foot by his beast, being 
now at the hospital. Of the other Carnival diver: 
sions I will speak more fully in another letter; 
should they merit particular notice. One of the 
most curious sights in Rome at this season is 
dancing of the country folk on the steps leading 
from the Pincian into Piazza di Spagna. As you 
are aware, these steps have long been the house of 
call for artists’ models, who, it must be confessed, are 
rather specimens of the ideal peasant than of the 
hedger and ditcher of actual life. Still they a 
reinforced by many undoubted rustics, as dirty 
unsavoury as the most ardent lover of the 4 
turesque could desire. Their dancing is 
and characteristic; none of your walking steps, but 
real toe-and-heel work, and no shirking allowed. 
The music is merely that of a tambourine, which 
passes from hand to hand, and which all seem to 
manage with equal dexterity. Sometimes an at 
cordion is added, the result being then m4 
scientific, with a strong family likeness to the 
pipe performances of those mountaineers in 
skin jackets and high-peaked hats who are still to 
seen from time to time in the streets of 
Though the movements of the feet are rigorously 
prescribed, those of the arms and of the ape me 
the body may be varied at will; but, in the 
attitude mnst be the same in each dancer. Thus 
the partners may join hands, or hold them skimbo, 
crossed before them, or stretched out at Lace 
They may twirl each other round, or push 
other backward and forward, or twist round each 
other, back to back, without touching, or execute & 
variety of other mancuvres as caprice may Cn 
but of course in ce with an es 
code known to the initiated. One usage struck me 
liar, though it is, I learn, almost 
universal in Papal Italy. Each male dancer holds 


ments. If he plays with the force of Garrick he will | his partner upon sufferance only, for wie of 
not be mentioned. If he improves a thonsandfold|the company may at any moment 
recorded.” ‘The | thrusting himself forward, take his place 
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so many of our stages. But there is, 


of affairs. 


Quarterly Review. 


Our Nartionat Discorps.—What shall we say to a 
nation that tolerates, with scarcely a protest, German 
bands in every possible state of decay? Bands made 
out of a sott of Ginx’s Babies with bugles, horrid 
clarinets, and battered brass tubes blown by 
We are not alluding to some 
really good German bands, which condescend to the 
use of music-desks and the kettle-drum; but to those 
fiendish nomads who congregate together in our 


asthmatic refugees, 


streets without any other principle of cohesion, 


except what may be found in a dogged conviction 


that although each one is incapable of playing alone, 


yet altogether may have the power of creating such 
a brazen pandemonium that sooner or later mén 
must pay them to leave off. What shall we say to a 
people who will hear without remorse their favourite 


tunes on the barrel-organs of the period? Legis- 


lation has indeed been directed against every form 
of street-music because it is noisy but never because 
In Italy the Government stops 
street organs which are out of tune. In England no 
distinction whatever is drawn between street noise 
and street music. As long as multitudes are content 


it is unmusical. 


to have pianofortes without having them in tune ; as 


long as clergy and congregations are content to put 


up with the most squeaking form of the harmonium; 


as long as organists can be found to play upon organs 
ortable barrels of 

about our great 
country by the wandering minstrels of Italy ; as long 
as tunes are allowed to be performed for Punch and 
Judy upon the discordant pipe of Pan; while negro 


as much out of tune as those 
madness and distraction carrie 


melodists thrum the parchment and scratch the 


violin with more than demoniac energy,—so long it 


{it unreasonable to expect people to care for the 
tonal properties of their bells—Musie and Morals, 
By the Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A, 


A Divine’s Testimony To tHe Passton-Pray.—I 
went to Ober-Ammergatt with a prejudice against 
the Passion-Play. It seemed to me, though I could 
not exactly tell why, that a certain irreverence was 
involved in the very idea of such a representation, 
And, moreover, I greatly feared that, from want of 
skill on the part of village actors, events the most 
sacred in the eyes of all Christians would be brought 
into unpleasant contact with grotesque and ludicrous 
associations, But no sooner had the play com- 
menced than my prejudices were dispelled. It 
became at once manifest that a spirit of deep 
religious reverence pervaded the performance; 
and that with this was combitied a de 
of artistic taste which could not fail to win the 
tespect and admiration of every cultivated mind, 
I was more sensibly impressed than ever I had been 
by any sermon, however eloquent; and when I left 
the theatre, I felt that the history of Our Lord’s 
Passion had been stamped on my mind in a seties 
of vivid pictures which could not easily be effaced. 
Nevertheless, I am no advocate for the more 
frequent repetition of the Passion-Play, nor for its 
extension beyond the village of Ober-Ammergau. 

@ peculiar combination of circumstances which, 
in the course of many generations, has brought it to 
its present perfection, in this mountain hamlet, 
could not, I think, be found elsewhere in the world ; 
nor could they long subsist even here without 
the protection which is afforded by its rare recur- 
rence. The curiosity of visitors would easily 
degenerate into irreverence, and the simple piety of 

people would inevitably stiffer from frequent 
contact with an ever-changing coneourse of touristé. 
The nest, thas 4 aan : aioe to hope “toe that the 
m-Play ai -Ammergau may continue 

to be surrounded by the saloguarls which have 
hitherto protected its religious r; and that 
M cach ten yonrs come round it may still be 


| With the same artistic taste from which so many 
| thousands have drawn edification and instruction 
| in the summer of 1871.—The Passion-Play at Ober- 
Tue Drama's Furvre.—The dramatic instinct will’ Ammergau, 1871. By the Rev. Gerald Molloy, D.D. 
not die out of men, as long as the race survives. 


The dignity of the actor’s art was never more sure of 
a recognition from the public, than it is at this 
Make it in its practical exercise,—and 
this is now merely a question of the internal arrange- 
ment of theatres, and of theatrical management—a 
yocation which men and women of education and 
pure habits can pursue without forfeiture of self- 
respect, and the ranks of the profession will speedily 
be recruited by persons of ability and character, who 
would in time drive into their fitting obscurity the 
incapacity and unseemly impudence which disgrace 
we are 
assured, only one way of doing this, and it is by 
giving our artists a fit arena for the exercise of their 
art in a theatre where the artistic spirit reigns, and 
where intelligence and high principle are at the head 
Let such a theatre be once firmly 
established, and there need be no fear that England 
will yet be as famous for her acted, as she is for her 
written drama.—The Drama in England, in the 


| A Native Inpran Dance.—The principal amuse- 












































gree |is totally unintelligible to ni though by the 








repeated in the same earnest spirit of devotion, and 


ment of the Coorgs, consists in national dances, 
which are far more picturesque than those of the 
Gaddis of the Kfangra hills. The first of them, 
called the “ Balakdta,” or whisk-dance, is danced 
by a circle of fifty or a hundred persons, who, 
holding chauris or whisks in their hands, dance in 
slow measure round and round, waving the whisks, 
and singing a chant in honour of the goddess Kaévéri, 
while a group of musicians sit in the centre, accom- 
panying the performers with their voices and a 

rum called a Duri, which resembles an hour-glass, 
being pinched in the middle. In another dance, 
called the ‘' Ké6lhita” or strike-stick dance, each 
Coorg holds in either hand a stick, something like 
those used in the game of ‘la grace.” These he 
strikes alternately on those of his neighbour, as the 
ring revolves, all the dancers singing as they move. 
The effect is very pleasing, although the chanting is 
somewhat monotonous, and the songs not very inter- 
esting, even when intelligible. The action of the per- 
formers is, however, remarkably graceful and dignified. 
On the recurrence of the great yearly feasts several 
hundred Coorgs assemble together to perform these 
dances and feats of strength, and no doubt such 
exercises have had a beneficial effect on the people, 
both physically and morally. Every commune has 
its band, s0 to speak, that is, a collection of drums, 
horns, and pipes, the performers on which invari- 
ably turn out to meet high official authorities, 
preceding the little processions of the Coorg farmers, 
and accompanying great personages with music and 
chanting to the encampment ground prepared for 
them. When the traveller reaches “ Kadang,” or 
ditch, which forms the boundary of the néd, he 
finds, drawn up in a long row, all the headmen, who 
salute him, according to Coorg custom, by raising 
both hands to the forehead. They accompany him 
so long as he remains in their commune, and 
should he halt within it, they remain during the 
night in the farm-houses of the village in the 
precincts of which the halt is made, and proceed the 
next morning with the travellers to the boundary of 
the next néd.—Eastern Experiences. By L. Bowring. 


A Nagasaxt TxHeatre.—Descending from the 
temple porch, and threading our way back through 
the town, we turn aside into one of the eastern 
streets where there is a native theatre. Like the 
theatres of the Chinese, those of the Japanese are 
ustally of wood, and this one is no exception to the 
rule, It is about mid-day, and the acting is at ite 
height ; for, as in Athens of old, the day, and not 
the night, in Japan is considered the appropriate 
time for play-acting. Thus, on days when the 
theatre is open, a native will take a holiday, and 
with his wife and children pass most of his time 
from sunrise to sunset in watching a play; and if we 
look round from the box into which we have found 
our way, and on the chairless floor of which we are 
squatting, we can see several parties making an ex- 
tempore lunch off some provisions they have 
brought with them. The performance which is 
being given is not of a regular kind; it partakes of 
the Sabure of a puppet-show. Several large dolls, 
about half the size of life, dressed to represent the 
characters of the play, are brought on to the stage 
by as many mutes, These mutes, dressed all in 
black, and supposed to be invisible, stand behind 
the puppets, whose head and limbs they move 80 as 
to suit the dialogue of the play. The dialogue is 
chanted by two musicians seated on the floor of a 
recess at one side of the stage. Of course the play 


expressions of the faces of the audience we can see 
when # good hit is made, of a popular maxim 
stated.—From ‘* Round the World in 1870,” by A. Di 
Carlisle, B.A, 


Byron’s CuttpH0op,—The characteristics of Lord 
Byron—the waywardness of his impulses, his 
defiance of restraint, the bitterness of his hate, and 
the precipitancy of his resentments—were traceable 
in no small degree to the adverse influences 
exercised upon his mind from his birth by his 
capricious violent and headstrong mother, Sle 
even taunted her son with his personal deformity ; 
and it was no unfrequent occurrence, in the violent 
quarrels which occurred between them, for her to 
take up the poker or tongs, atid hurl them after him 
as he fied from lier presence. It was this tinnattiral 
treatment that gave a morbid turn to Byron's after- 
life; and eareworn, unbappy, great, aud yet weak as 
he was, he carried abont with him the mother's 
poison which he sucked in his cy.— 
Character. By Samuel Smiles, 

Tue Masx or Deata.—A masque of order 

the most s g ever W eat arnond 


the Medici being then in exile. The night had 
already closed round, and the streets were thronged 
with merry-makers when a low, deep, wailing sound, 
like the wind sweeping through a pine wood, or the 
dash of the waves on the beach, was heard in the 
distance. Every one paused and listened. The 
strange sound drew nearer, and, as it did so, ‘‘ The 
Miserere,”” chanted by many voices, fell clearly 
on the ear. While the listeners were wondering 
what this Ingubrious hymn signified a procession 
came in view like a river of fire, for every member 
thereof carried a lighted torch. The concentrated 
blaze rendered the torch-bearers strangely distinct, 
and the spectators shuddered, for every one Wore a 
snow-white death’s-head mask over an inky shroud. 
It seemed as if the grave had released its dead 
to share in this particular Carnival. The thrilling 
interest of the scene increased as the proves. 
sion streamed along. In its centre was a cart, 
drawn by four oxen, whose sides were grim with 
pale crosses, skulls, and bones, painted on a jet- 
black ground, and from the roof six black banners, 
similarly blazoned, streamed to the ground. On 
a pedestal in the centre of that roof stood the 
figure of Death, with a scythe in his hand—a 
terrible figure, with the light streaming through 
his hollow skull and empty ribs, and glancing on his 
bleached bones ; and at the feet of Death lay six half- 
open sepulchres, in which were seen six dead bodies, 
partly decayed. Immediately behind the car rode 
a troop of skeletons, ohana on miserable horses, 
whose sable trappings were embroidered with pale 
crosses and symbols of the grave; and each 
ghastly cavalier was attended by four squires, as 
ghastly as himself, each of whom carried a blazing 
torch in one hand, and a black banner, sown with 
white crosses and bleaching bones, in the other. 
The strong, but fitful, light of the countless torches 
gave a quivering appearance to the spectacle that 
intensified the appalling effect. Suddenly, a long, 
piercing trumpet-blast pealed. The spectators 
shrank, and thought of the Last Judgment. At the 
call the dreary procession ceased its chant, and 
came to a dead halt. Then the sepulchres on the 
car flew open, and the dead within, springing to 
their feet, burst into a dismal song, one of whose 
verses ran as follows :— 

Morti siam’, come vedete ; 

Cosi morti, vedrem’ voi: 


Fummo gia, come voi sete ; 
Voi serete, come noi. 


As ye soe, dead we be; 

Dead like us, ye we'll see: 
We have been just ab ye; 
Ye shall be just as we. 

At the close of this song the trumpet ratig again. 
Then the dead sank back into their sepulchres, the 
masquers resumed their chant, and the spectre 
march moved on, The hideous show had a political 
significance, but we do not care to gpoil the gloomy 
effect by giving it.—Curiosities of the Carnival, in 
Lhe Cornhill Magazine. 


Caries Marnews anp Cartes Mackrin.—At 
this time Charles Mathews sought an interview 
with the celebrated Charles Macklin, who had then 
attained a hundred years and upwards. He had 
been recommended to recite to him for the purpose 
of gaining the veteran's opinion and instructions; 
and going by appointment to the residence of the 
aged man in Tavistock Row, he found him ready to 
receive him, There was Macklin in his arm-chair; 
and when the door opened, and the youth was 
announced, he did not attempt to rise, nor indeed 
take any notice of the entrance of the stranger, but 
remained with an arm on either elbow of the chair 
he sat in, looking sour and sovere at his expected 
pupil, who, hesitating on the threshold, pansed 
timidly, which oceasioned the centenary to call out, 
‘‘Come nearer! What do you stand there for? 
You can’t act in the gap of the door.” The young 
man approached, * Well,” added Macklin, in a voice 
ill calculated to inspire confidence, ‘now let me 
hear you; don't be afraid.” His crabbed austerity 
completely chilled the agpirant’s ardour; however, 
mustering up all the confidence this harsh reneption 
had left him, he began to declaim according to the 
approved tule of “ speoch-days.” Macklin, — 
like a stern judge waiting to pronounce sente 
upon a criminal, rather than to laud a hero, soon 
interrupted the speech with a mock imitation of the 
novice’s monotonous tones, barking out, ‘* Bow, 
wow, wow, wow !"'—'* Representative Actors,” By 


W. Ctark Russell. 








Houtowar's Pitts,—Heattn any Vigour,—BSetting aside 
external causes, wares are, soaraiieare wapualéette 9 ae 
regular liver, occasional disturbances of digestion wi I 
ftom error dies, wattle iiailichlion, ot ore? rebtelins, ota 
may be corrected at once by these famous Villa, the altérative 
and tonic powers of which eaunot be too highly extolled. A 
dose now and then will prove salutary to everyone, though a 

course must be taken by the confirmed invalid, It tp 
wondertul how the appetite snd digestion improve, how 
puldadh bapglatiis Glathd Soeebodhigs a ptopievisa ds 
exert their wholesome influence over the animél 





—perha 
@ ted. at Florence during the Qarnival of 1512— 


This purifying, rogulating, aud gently laxative medicine, bobb 
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LONDON, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1872. 








Mrs. Hingston, the mother of Mr. E. P. Hingston, 
expired last week. 





MM. Sainton and Lassere are gone to perform at 
concerts in the provinces of France. 





Mrs. Rousby is not going to Switzerland, her 
health being considerably improved. 





Sig. La Rocoa has left town for his professional 
engagement in Holland. 





Sir Michael Costa goes next month to Dundee, to 
conduct a series of sacred and secular musical per- 
formances. 





Mr. Andrew Halliday is, we learn, engaged upon a 
new drama to be produced at the Adelphi Theatre on 
Easter Monday. 





Mr. Lindsay Sloper remains settled in America, 
and Mr. Santley is pursuing a triumphal career with 
the Parepa-Rosa Opera Company. 





Malle. Godefroy, a young and rising actress, of 
the Grand Opera, Paris, has refused, on patriotic 
grounds, a splendid engagement in Berlin. 





The Society of Arts’ pitch, a few degrees only 
above the French universal diapason, appears now to 
be condemned not only in London but on the Con- 
tinent. 





Music seems to thrive in Paris, both in public and 
in private. Orchestral, choral, and chamber com- 
positions are announced to take place in all parts of 
the city, as in the days of the Empire. 





In the Lower House of Convocation on Monday, 
Archdeacon Harrison presented a petition against 
the adoption of a hymn-book for the Church of 
England. 





Tho Parallel of Music with Coleridge's definition 
of poetical fancy and imagination, is the thesis 
of Professor Ella's second lecture at the London 
Tustitution. } 


The publication of the second edition of Mr. 
Serjeant Cox’s Refutation of Spiritualism, is, we are 
informed, delayed for the introduction of many new 
experiments. 





M. Jean de Graan the gifted Dutch violinist, who 
produced so great a sensation at his debut in his 
sixteenth year, in 1870, at the Musical Union, is on 
his way to Rome. 





The King of the Belgians promises out of the Civil 
List £4000 a year in support of the National Opera 
House, on condition that the musical authorities 
provide an equal amount. 





Among the newly appointed council in the direc- 
tion of the Milan Conservatoire, is Dr. Filippo 
Filippi. Is this not the Italian critic of the Milan 
Gazette, a devoted Wagnerite ? 





A new anthem was very successfully sung at the 
Temple Church last Sunday week, the composition 
of Mr. Wilford Morgan, a member of the choir. 
The words are from the 107th psalm ‘“ They that go 
down to the sea in ships.” 





The Earl of Dunraven succeeds his father as 
member of the Musical Union Committee. The late 
Earl and Countess, as Lord and Lady Adare, were 
among the first to encourage Professor Ella’s for- 
mation of the Society, in 1844. 





The birth of a child took place in the auditorium 
of Astley’s on Monday afternoon during a perform- 
ance of ‘ Lady Godiva.”” The mother (a respectable 
woman) and child were removed to the hospital in 
York-road, and both are doing well. 

It is stated in some of the Paris papers that M. 
Sardou has sold the MS. of Rabagas to a foriegn 
publisher for 10,000fr. It is also reported that the 
piece is about to be translated into German and 
Spanish, with a view to representation at Berlin 
and Madrid. 





The Duke of Edinburgh presided at a meeting of 
the Provisional Committee of the Royal Albert Hall 
on Tuesday. There were also present—Lord Gran- 
ville, Major-General Sir Thomas Biddulph, Mr. 
Edgar Bowring, Mr. Cole, Mr. Thring, and General 
Scott, Secretary. 





The Kiirthenthor Theatre, in which many of the 
chefs d’euvre of S’acchini, Gluck, Beethoven, Haydn, 
and Mozart were first produced, is about to be de- 
molished and converted into a bank. It has been 
purchased for the sum of 250,000 florins, by a well- 
known merchant, 





Another lady, de la noblesse, has appeared at the 
Opéra Comique, under the assumed name of Mdme. 
Prelly, in Auber’s ‘Fra Diavolo.” The critics are 
less gallant to their native débutante than to the 
Welsh lady, Mrs. Weldon, during her short triumph 
in the Republican capital. 





Mr. Brownlow Hill, the brother of Miss Caroline 
Hill of the Haymarket Theatre, and himself a pro- 
mising young actor, died prematurely some days 
ago. He was favourably known in the provinces, 
and had played at Cambridge only a fortnight before 
his death. His malady was consumption. 





A rare spinet, dated 1690, is to be seen in Paris, 
at the office of the Ménestrel. Neither in the 
Museum of Cluny nor the Conservatoire is there 
one of this model, vertical, instead of horizontal. 
The price demanded is £240. We commend this 
announcement to the South Kensington authorities. 





The Poems of Hans Sachs, in three volumes, 
containing the ‘‘ Meistergesiinge,” the “ Spruchge- 
dichte,” and the ‘‘ Dramatic Stories and Comedies,” 
recently published by Brockhaus, at Leipsic, under 
the editorship of Herren Karl Goedeke and Julius 
Tittmann, form the fourth, fifth, and sixth volumes 
of the collection of ‘‘German Poets of the Sixth 





Century,” brought out by the same editors. 





At a recent meeting of the Commissioners of the 
Vienna International Exhibition of 1873, at which 
the Archduke Rainer, Count Andrassy, Count Beust, 
and other eminent personages were present, Baron 
Schwarz, the director of the Exhibition, announced 
that the building would be ready earlier than it wil] 
be required. 





A singular illustration of the law regarding the 
sale, in England, of foreign editions of works by 
modern English authors, is to be seen in the fact 
that an American edition of Mr. Robertson’s comedy 
of “Caste” is being openly sold in London, at 
1s. 6d., and that there is no English edition of the 
play. 


The Belgian Government is negotiating the pur. 
chase of the library of the late Maestro Fétis. The 
collection is rich in rare books of antiquity and 
historical reference. It is much to be lamented 
that the South Kensington Arts’ Department do not 
make an offer to possess this splendid musical 
library in furtherance of the avowed object to pro- 
mote the interests of music. 





The next performance of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, will take place on Friday, the 23rd instant, 
at Exeter Hall. Haydn’s third service (the Imperial), 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Praise Jehovah ” (Lauda Sion), and 
Spohr’s oratorio ‘* Last Judgment,” are the works to 
be performed under Sir Michael Costa’s direction. 
The principal vocalists will be Madame Lemmens 
Sherrington, Mdlle.\Drasdil, Mr. Pearson, and Mr, 
Whitney. 





A rag-picker, who was at the same time dramatic 
author, has just died, at the age of seventy-five, in 
extreme poverty, leaving behind him about 850 
manuscript plays. Two of them only had ever seen 
the light—one in 1825, and the second in 1832, 
Since then no more of his works have been repre- 
sented, notwithstanding his prolific talent. His 
favourite theatre was the Odéon, where no less than 
sixty of his pieces had been refused. 





Certain German musical critics continue to 
indulge in lampooning the English public for want 
of musical intelligence, in remembrance of Hallé’s 
fiasco at the Bonn Festival, and even go so far as 
to rate him far below his merits. If, says one of his 
opponents, Mr. Hallé had any patriotic claim to 
appear at the Beethoven Festival, why did he not 
doff the Anglo surname? Much of this feeling is 
owing not only to jealousy of selecting a resident 
pianist of London and an English pianoforte, but in 
revenge for the abuse of Rubinstein, by a clique of 
the English Press. 





The Cosmorama Pittorico, an Italian newspaper, 
announces the début of Mr. John Crain at the 
theatre of Mortara. He appeared as Manrico in 
Verdi’s “Il Trovatore.” The Cosmorama states 
that the young artist was loudly applauded in all 
his pieces, that his singing of the trying music 
afforded proof of his possessing good vocal talent, 
which had been well cultivated in the excellent school 
of Professor Massiani, and that his first appear- 
ance gave hopes of a brilliant future. We believe 
that Mr. Crain is a young tenor from Glasgow 
who has been studying in Italy for some time 
back. 





We hear from New York of a raid of the police on 
the casinos and music halls of Broadway, where vice 
has lately raised its horrid front in the shapely form 
of pretty waiting girls, dressed 4 la Madame Gaubert. 
This was an instance of vice’s frightful mien coming 
very rapidly to be endured, pitied and embraced, 
and the authorities felt it their duty to employ 
repressive measures. Accordingly, a simultaneous 
descent was made upon several of the most notorious 
of these haunts of depravity, and the waiting girls 
were carried off to the station, only to be released & 
few hours later. These periodical manifestations of 
zeal in the interest of good morals are highly com- 
mendable, but they accomplish nothing. In a week's 
time the saloons will recommence business with the 





same stock, company, and properties. 
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Bach’s Sacred Oratorio ‘* The Passion,” according | between baritone and soprano, and the entire fourth 
to St. Matthew, is announced for performance at | act. 
the sixth of the Oratorio Concerts on Tuesday next. | Verdi. 
This sublime work was reintroduced at the Oratorio | mentation ; splendidly executed, and put upon the 


—_————— 





The last scene one of the finest inspirations of 
Opera distinguished for melody and instru- 


Concerts the season before last, and will now be | stage as only in Milan.” 


heard under Mr. Barnby’s direction for the third 
time. Its introduction in the service at West- 
minster Abbey on Maundy Thursday last year has 
considerably added to the interest which had pre- 
viously attached to the performances of this work. 
The principal artists are to be Mdme. Cora de 
Wilhorst, Miss Julia Elton, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. 
Thurley, and Herr Stockhausen, and a special feature 
will be the presence of Dr. Stainer, the new organist 
of St. Paul’s, who is to preside at the pianoforte 
used for accompanying the recitatives. 





The day fixed for the distribution of prizes at the 
Crystal Palace Music Meeting is Saturday, July 6th, 
Since our last notice of the undertaking, the council 
of musicians has been joined by the following com- 
posers and professors, whose names are now added 
to the list of those already mentioned :—Dr. Wylde, 
Mr. Henry Smart, Mr. J. L. Hatton, Mr. George 
Manwell, Mr. J. E. Mallandaine, Mr. C. E. Stephens, 
Signor Randegger, Mr. Brinley Richards, Dr. Rim- 
bault, Mr. Joseph Robinson, Mr. Silas, Mr. Stimp- 
son, Mr. George Osborne, Mr. Turle, Mr. Fredrick 
Clay, Mr. C. E. Horsley, Mr. W. T. Best, Mr. John 
Goss, Mr. E. J. Hopkins, Dr. Wesley, Signor Arditi, 
Mr. G. Tamplin, and others, forming a most re- 
markable array of musical talent, and showing the 
interest excited in the musical world by the novel 
enterprise. 





Mr. Tom Hood delivered a lecture at the London 
Institution last week before a numerous and select 
audience. The subject was the Life and Works of 
Thomas Hood, and the heads his father’s birth and 
place among the poets—his poetic bent—what the 
public called for—how he worked from comic 
“copy,” through humorous writing, back to true 
poetry—his life, his illness, his disappointments— 
his death — examples from his serious writings— 
the poetry of humanity—his humorous poems, 
tears, and laughter—his satire—his comic poems— 
all most aptly treated. Mr. Hood’s qualification 
for a reader is undoubted. His frequent transitions 
from sad to gay were striking and impressive, and 
at the close of the entertainment the gentleman was 
enthusiastically applauded. It is to be hoped that 
the lecture will be repeated, for it constitutes an in- 
tellectual treat. 





The total amount gained for the Women of France 
Deliverance Fund by the benefit performance of M. 
Raphael Felix’s company at St. James’s Theatre is 
£281. The Moniteur of Monday has the following 
remarks :—‘‘ The representation given in London by 
M. Raphael Felix, at the St. James’s Theatre, was 
of the most brilliant character. We have just re- 
ceived the following telegram :—‘ Immense success. 
The total receipts exceed 7000 francs, in one of the 
smallest theatres in London, capable of holding only 
about 500 persons.’ We cannot too highly praise 
the result of this most successful performance ; but 
while according our thanks to our French artists, 
and the talented gentlemen by whom they are 
directed, we must not forget that a large assembly 
of Englishmen lent their assistance to this laudable 
manifestation of patriotic feeling, and thereby ac- 
quired a right to the expression of our gratitude.” 





Verdi’s new opera ‘ Aida,” brought ont at Cairo 
about a couple of months ago, has just been given 
with extraordinary success at Milan. The enthu- 
siasm of the Milanese knew no bounds; the great 
composer was called no less than thirty-three times 
to the footlights, and solemnly presented with “a 
golden sceptre set with brilliants.” D’Arcais, the 
musical critic of the Opinione, sends the following 
telegram to Rome :—‘‘ Milan, 9th February.—Aida 
& great success; Verdi called thirty-three times 
before the curtain; nine times in succession at the 
close. Piece full of beauties, and especially admira- 
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Mrs. John Wood, who since Christmas has been 
delighting Adelphi audiences by her vivacious em- 
bodiment of the heroine of the holiday extravaganza, 
was yesterday entertained at Willis’s Rooms by a 
number of her friends, who had arranged a ‘ com- 
plimentary farewell breakfast,” to enable them to 
give a collective utterance to their good wishes on 
the occasion of her immediate departure for America. 
The company comprised several distinguished repre- 
sentatives of art, literature, and the stage; and the 
general expression of personal regard and admiration 
of her talents which characterised the speeches, 
must have been highly gratifying to the recipient of 
Mr. Charles Reade presided on 
the occasion, and Mr. Benjamin Webster occupied 
Mrs. John Wood will be absent for 
three months on a professional tour through the 
United States, and will then return to resume her 
engagements in this country. 


—__—— 


We heard this week of a good joke commemora- 
tive of the double event of Ash Wednesday and St. 
Valentine’s Feast falling on the same day. A 
family of young ladies, strict in their observance of 
Church obligations, and accustomed to keep Lent 
with extreme severity, received on Wednesday a 
sort of joint Valentine—a goodly sized box address- 
bloc. Notwithstanding the austerity 
of the day, the package was torn open with human 
eagerness ; but expectant eyes met only a piece of 
coarse sacking and a number of cinders stitched to 
the bottom of the box: and out tumbled a sheet of 
paper with the following verses : 


rest Saints who read this rhyme, 


You'd take it as your souls’ undoing 


nk of, during Lenten time, 


Such worldly lusts as love and wooing. 


d of love-notes you incline 


To fasts and dumps, to stripes and lashes; 
Wherefore for this year’s valentine 

Accept the Sackcloth and the Ashes,” 
The disgust of the recipients, and delight of gibing 
male members of the family, may be imagined. 





It is not often that a theatre is the scene of actual 
crime—still less of bloodshed. On Tuesday last, 
however, a man was found hanging from the flies of 
the Alexandra Theatre, Sheffield, and in the dressing- 
room lay the unconscious body of a woman, covered 
with wounds, and by her side a blood-stained hatchet. 
The pair were identified as man and wife, Bradshaw 
being employed as watchman of the theatre, while 
his wife frequently stayed with him. There was a 
romance in the miserable man’s life which accounted 
He had been long away in 
India, and found on his return his wife re-married, 
believing, or affecting to believe, him dead. When 
the first husband came back, she separated from the 
second one and rejoined Bradshaw; but jealousy and 
distrust continued to prey on the latter’s mind. On 
Monday night he went on duty as usual; and on 
Tuesday morning the discovery was made of the wife 
half murdered and the man self-killed. Mrs. Brad- 
shaw was removed to the 
expectation is entertained of her recovery. 





in dressing their friends’ 





The Marchioness was hurt in the knee, and the 
Marquis inthe head. Madame Ristori was returning 
from Florence, whither she had travelled expressly 
to give a single performance in aid of a charitable 
object. Universal regret would have been redoubled 
had the great actress been seriously injured on her 
return from accomplishing an act of charity; but 
we are happy to learn that the contusion is not 
severe, and that the accident is not likely to have 
any serious consequences. 





The music of the Thanksgiving Service at St. 
Paul’s on the 27th, excepting the versicles, which 
are to be Tallis’s, and the hymn tunes, chosen from 
‘*Hymns Ancient and Modern,”’ will be by Mr. Goss, 
who has composed a new Te Deum and Anthem, 
the words of the latter being taken from the 
Twenty-first Psalm, beginning, ‘‘ The King shall 
rejoice in Thy strength, O God,” and including the 
significant text ‘‘He asked life of Thee, and Thou 
gavest it him, even length of days for ever and ever, 
His Glory is great in Thy Salvation; honour and 
majesty hast Thou laid upon him.” The choir will 
number nearly, if not quite, two hundred voices, 
the trebles being not fewer than seventy, the tenors 
forty, the altos thirty, and the basses rather more 
than fifty strong. Next week the London division 
will begin rehearsals; and it may be presumed 
that the country contingent, who will have no 
opportunity of joining forces with their metropo- 
litan brethren till they meet on the morning of the 
ceremony, will practise diligently in the interval. 





Though the august names of Lowe and Matches 
may be kept out of pantomimes, to pictorial art 
nothing is sacred ; and not only Lowe and lucifers, 
but even the majesty of the Lord Chamberlain 
himself and the dignity of Mr. Donne may be made 
a mock of in the print-sellers’ shops. It was not 
without a shock that we noticed the other day an 
outrageous carte de visite. A jeering Clown with 
his tongue lolling out was grasping in either hand 
the consecrated heads of Lowe and Gladstone. High 
treason, revolution, the guillotine, plainly underlay 
the suggestion, yet the carte was exposed in the 
open light of day, and Westminster towers fell 
not. The impious Clown was represented as re- 
marking with ‘a wink to onlookers, ‘‘ You mustn't 
laugh at ’em, cos they doesn’t like it.” At the 
same moment (ah, vengeance!) an extinguisher 
descends upon the traitor—an extinguisher held on 
one side by a caricature of Lord Sydney, and on the 
other by a person with an ass’s head, labelled ‘* Mr. 
Donne-key.” There stood the impious, the awful 
joke ; and a lot of people were grinning at it; and 
still no earthquake happened, and still the Throne 
of Britain never tottered., 





A dramatist famous in his time by reason of one 
celebrated play, which by-the-bye, in origin was not 
English at all, was buried on Saturday. Mr. John 
Poole was the author—or rather adapter of “ Paul 
Pry,” piece of humour which like the immortal 
“Box and Cox,” and like Poole’s “ Simpson and 
Co.,” and ‘* Deaf as a Post” came from the French. 
Mr. Poole had survived his popularity, and lived for 
some years an obscure life in Paris on a small 
pension from the Crown, procured through the 
energy of the late Charles Dickens, who was his 


hospital, but no] constant and kind-hearted friend. The humour of 


‘“* Paul Pry,” like the dress, belongs to a bygone age ; 
and it is difficult for the new generation to realise 


The railway accident near Perugia in which Mdme. | the enormous success of Liston and after him 
Ristori, otherwise the Marchioness Capranica del| Wright in this part, on the few occasions when 
Grillo, was injured, took place through the train | modern playgoers are permitted to see Mr. Toole 
from Florence to Rome running off the rails on the | toiling after the ghost of dead and gone laughter in 
other side of the tunnel at Maglione. As the accident | a costume too outrageous fora pantomime. But in 
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two tunnels, the carriages, forming the are of a circle, | adapter shared its fame. Of late years his very 
fell upon the engine, and the confusion at first was | existence was unknown to the dramatic world, and 
Relatives vainly sought to find each| his humble funeral on Saturday at Highgate 
other, but those who were not wounded soon busied | Cemetery was attended by two sympathisers—one 
injuries. | the son of his old true friend Dickens, the other Mr, 
Wonderful to relate, nobody was killed, nor were the | Andrew Halliday. The plays of Mr. Poole constitute 
contusions by any means go violent as might reason- | (with two or three exceptions) a forgotten list. His 
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1828, and made famous by the acting of Liston as 
Tristram Sappy. To Covent Garden he furnished 
“A Short Reign and a Merry One,” “ The Two 
Pages of Frederick the Great,” ‘* The Scapegoat,” 
** A Nabob for an Hour,” and “ The Wife's Strata- 
gem," a comedy altered from Shirley. At Drury 
Lane were produced * Simpson and Co., * Intrique,” 
“ The Wealthy Widow,” ** Past and Present,” ‘“* My 
Wife, What Wife?” ‘A Soldier's Courtship,” “Turn- 
ing the Tables,” and “ The Patrician and the Par- 
venu.”’ The Haymarket received from him ‘* Match 
Making,” ‘‘ Married and Single,” “ Tribulation,” 
** Paul Pry,” (which ran through nearly two sea- 
sons), “'T'would Puzzle a Conjuror,” “’Twixt the 
Cup and the Lip,” ‘ Gudgeons and Sharks,” and 
** Lodgings for Single Gentlemen.” 





An Eisteddfod held in the City a few nights ago 
in the sacred name of Wales was presided over by a 
vehement patriot named Hwfa Mon, which is one 
way of pronouncing Williams. The object of the 
gathering which was held at Albion Hall, was the 
benefit of the Welsh Chapel in Fetter Lane. Mr. 
Hwfa Mon delivered an address in his native tongue 
to the glory of Cymru and abasement of the Saxon. 
The eveving was then devoted to the hearing of 
prize essays, poems, translations, and other com- 
positions, the rewards for which were badges with 
which the winners were invested by young ladies 
called up to award the respective honours, and the 
bestowal of a * bardic name,” by which the winners 
were known. An eloquent little comment upon the 
native bounce of the proceedings was the fact that 
nearly all the music of the program consisted of 
English, Scotch, and French pieces. Thus Miss 
Watts, a Welsh lady, sang ‘ John Anderson my Jo,” 
and Miss Evans, another Welsh lady, sang “ Tell 
me, my heart,” with great effect. Welsh music was 
mostly introduced in the way of encores, and did 
not bear a part in the original selection. Mr. 
Brinley Richards, however, who conducted the pro- 
ceedings, was patriotic enough to play his Welsh 
fantasia; but even he sank so low as to address the 
meeting in English instead of in the language of 
nightingales. The other vocalists were the Misses 
Joremiah, Evans, Lloyd, and Roberts, and Messrs. 
Davis and T. Jones. Mr, Barnett accompanied the 
pieces, and the adjudicator was a bard named Tany- 
marian. The wind-up of the affair was ‘‘ God bless 
the Prince of Wales,” with immense enthusiasm of 
course; but this also, if we mistake not, was sung 
in the tongue of the oppressor. 





The empty farce of closing the theatres on Ash 
Wednesday by authority of the Crown was enacted 
again this year. By one of the Lord Chamberlain's 
fictions, 6000 people of both sexes in London were 
this week deprived of a day’s earnings, in order to 
ensure a barren homage to a fast day which in other 
respocts the authorities openly disregard. Thus, 
while Lytton and Wilkie Collins and Erckmann- 
Chatrian may not open their mouths on that day, 
the House of Cole throws open the Albert Hall, with 
all the sanctity of its State traditions, for a hotch- 
potch concert. At the same time, Mr. Webster at 
the Adelphi, to whom Victor Hugo is tabooed, invites 
the Christy Minstrels to disport themselves there; 
Mr. Chatterton opens Drury Lane to singers and 
musie-players though he may not to actors ; and the 
Orystal Palace, like the Surrey-side music halls, 
may revel—and as a matter of fact did revel this 
week—to their heart’s content. What excuse can be 
found for the perpetuation of a law which presses 
only on the hard-working actor, and which the cun- 
ning manager or the music hall buffoon can evade 
at pleasure, it would be hard to say. The newspapers 
of the early part of the week contained several indig- 
nant protests against the tyranny of the Act. One 
London manager, in view of Wednesday being St. 
Valentine's Day, offered the use of his empty theatre 
as a district post-office, and his company as amateur 
postmen. The manager of the Queen's wrote to the 
Lord Chamberlain for a dispensation from the usual 
rule, which was answered with offlcial froideur by 
referring him to his license. As Mr, Labouchere 
Bays: 


To refer me to my license, which was granted by 


the Lord Chamberlain, simply means that I may 
engage a band of Christy Minstrels to sing on Ash 
Wednesday in my theatre, but that I may not cause 
to be performed a play which provides more than 
two hundred persons with their means of subsistence. 
I am not myself versed in ecclesiastical lore, but I 
cannot help thinking that the distinction which is 
thus made between artists with blackened faces 
singing Ethiopian melodies and artists in elassical 
dresses repeating the dialogue of Lord Lytton, is 
rather to be ascribed to some confusion of ideas in 
the mind of a Court official than to any reasonable 
view of the proper observance of Ash Wednesday. 
I trust that efforts will be successful in inducing the 
Legislature to rescue authors, managers, and all 
others connected with the theatrical profession, from 
their degrading subjection to the whims and caprices 
of a Palace functionary, against whose decisions— 
no matter how illogical, contradictory, and absurd 
they may be—there is no appeal. 


A piteous appeal was made on Tuesday by “A 
Human Clown," who complained bitterly of not 
being born a dog. A ‘* Clown Dog” was allowed to 
go through its performances on Ash Wednesday at a 
metropolitan theatre, and so earn his bone, while 
he—the human clown—was deprived of his. Ez 
uno disce omnes. 





An untamed organist, who broke loose a few days 
ago near Rochdale, appears to have thrown that 
peaceful neighbourhood into considerable excite- 
ment. Our columns furnish the report, which 
seems to contain all the elements of a highly-spiced 
sensation drama. First there is a wild organist, a 
lusus nature in itself, for organists are mostly 
adocile race. The wild organist plays at Whit- 
worth Church and falls in love with the vicar’s 
daughter. Here are the materials for the romance 
—say Chapters I to X, or Act I:—** The musician’s 
dream.”’ Aspiring young man, lovely but reproach- 
ful maiden, kindly but determined sire, the aged 
clergyman of seventy-five. The aged clergyman 
remonstrates with his organist on the hopelessness 
of his passion; wild organist insists; aged clergy- 
man firmly but mildly requests that he will not 
come any more about the place. Now begins the 
melodrama, The wild organist is found lurking 
about the house at all manner of odd times. It is 
very inconvenient, just as you are retiring to rest, to 
find a wild organist concealed among the coals, or 
under the dining-room hearthrug, or behind the 
umbrella stand. On such occasions the aged clergy- 
man firmly but mildly dislodges him, and thus 
things goon. One day, the vicar finds his unhappy 
subordinate dissembling in a tool-house. Disguis- 
ing his resentment.at this persistence in an unfortu- 
nate attachment, the aged clergyman returns to his 
house, and informs the women-folks that a dangerous 
lover is about the place and they may look out for 
storms. Having thus fulfilled his duty to his family, 
the aged clergyman firmly but mildly takes a railway 
ticket and leaves the neighbourhood. Evidently in 
his own interests he acted wisely: it was not a 
moment too soon. Forthwith the raging organist, 
now become utterly hardened, commences an 
attack on the vicarage. The servants barricade 
windows and doors; the wild organist plucks out 
iron bars like firewood, and enters through a 
window. The heroine retreats to her  bed- 
room and locks herself in; but thither the 
ravening one pursues her, fighting his way step by 
step. He bursts open the door—his foot profanes 
the chamber of purity—his hateful hand is stretched 
forth to clutch her, when a hero appears—a rescuer 
—a champion—the Ounars, and none other! (This 
would make a very effective scene: the Curate has 
loved her all along, but it is not till now, when she 
sees that young hero catch the dastard by the throat 
and hurl him from the window into an abyss, or 
ravine, or yvater-wheel, or moat, or something of the 
sort below, without so much as disarranging his 
white choker—that she feels how deeply her heart is 
engaged). The wind-up of this exciting story is a 
little prosaic and should bo intensified in dramatis- 
ing it. The Curate merely took away the young 
lady ond threatened the wild organist with a police 
officer, instead of hitting.out impulsively from the 
shoulder; and in prosaic course of time a police- 
man arrested him, and a Cowt sentenced him to 





two months’ hard labour and £100 surety to keep the 
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peace. We recommend the sensation-fall in the 
last scene, and the glowing Hercules of the Chureh ; 
and then the aged vicar could return from his raj}. 
way trip (after all danger was over) and unite the 
true lovers, with a special wedding-sermon on the 
occasion. 








MUSICAL TRYSTS AT SYDENHAM, 





Competitions in song are no new things. Ip 
this country they have come down from time 
immemorial; and although Pythagoras might 
have invented music, before Pythagoras there 
was song and song-fights—fair stand-up duels 
and battles between contending vocalists. The 
Directors of the Crystal Palace are about to try a 
singular experiment—no other than the revival 
of musical contests for superiority in execution, 
and upon no ordinary scale. During the last 
century the psalm-singers by profession held their 
musical tournaments, and in the North of England 
choral competition was no uncommon event, 
But nothing hitherto has ever been attempted 
on the scale proposed by the Sydenham associ. 
ation. When the Crystal Palace was first 
propounded, it was said by the Directors that not 
a sound of music should be ever heard within ity 
walls. The proposition of an organ was scouted, 
and the notion of paying for an orchestra treated 
with derision. Either music must have marvel. 
lously increased in public interest or the thea 
Directors had grievously mistaken its power and 
influence. But London has no cause to regret 
the fostering care of the art now exhibited at the 
Crystal Palace; and the present proposition of an 
annual harmonic tournament is not unlikely to 
come to much good. The national, or rather 
international, gatherings proposed to be held in 
the summer of every year will succeed, should 
they be based on a principle of justice to all 
parties. The experiment is without question 
surrounded with some difficulties, and may take 
time before it be presented in a workable state 
and one likely to last. Competitions in school 
days and at universities are all very well, and 
when there is time for due training and proper 
instruction. But with grown-up people, professors 
of status and reputation, amateurs of limited time, 
limited means, and limited knowledge, competi- 
tion, in the proper sense of the term, is a serious 
matter. To the professor of position nothing can 
be more dangerous, to the ignorant and impetuous 
amateur nothing more ludicrous. The establish- 
ment of a Tripos in song is in no wiso like a 
rifle match, a pigeon - shooting struggle, an 
archery meeting for the silver arrow, or éven a ran 
between two celebrated greyhounds. ll these 
cost much outlay, and can only be entertained by 
those who have means and leisure. Of what 
racing means, and the cost of a stud, or breeding 
herses of blood, we need say nothing. But when 
it is contemplated to bring together choirs of fivd 
hundred each to contend for a three years’ prize, 
a one-thousand-pounds-prize flagon, shield, or 
other piece of architectural silver, the reckoning 
of the cost should be well and wisely considored. 
The company at Sydenham offer to pay the 
expense of transit, and the railway fares, it may 
be from the Black Forest, from Thuringia, 
Bavaria, Paris, Berlin, or Brussels; still the mere 
railway fares would be a trifling outlay in com- 
parison with the other charges. When the two 
thousand Parisians came ovet—members of the 
Orphéon Society—the difficulty of housing and 
entertaining them had not been thought of ; and 
by a happy accident the two large hotels in the 
Cattle Market at Islington weré used for thé 
purpose. Lancashire and Yorkshire could easily 
send up a force of 500 choralists, and possibly 
Norfelk might do the same. At the Handel 
Festivals the singers receive something more than 
their fare—the time is limited—and the outlay 
known. In the present case it is proposed to give 
the railway ticket, but by this proposition the 
countryman is not put on the same parallel with 
the town resident, Why should Yorkshire be 
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taxed to the extent of two or three thousand 
pounds and London remain exempt? As the ar- 
rangements at present stand, the provincial musical 
societies are virtually shut out. 

Excellence in choral singing is the professed 
object of this grand gathering. The selection of 
cortain grand choruses from Handel's oratorios 
may be not the best means for the purpose of 
testing such uiremente; and the Committee at 
the Crystal Palace would do well in relying rather 
on the pure vocal school—the alla Cappella of the 
last and the preceding centuries—the music of the 
Roman, Neapolitan, and Venetian schools. In so 
doing the Committee would confer a great benefit 
on the general community. The chief end of all 
such gatherings as these is—the advance of the 
public taste. Of choral music in the proper sense of 
the term-—pure composition for large bodies of sing- 
ers unaccompanied by any instrument—of which 
London is comparatively ignorant. 'The Madrigal 
Society is perhaps the only union where such 
compositions aregiven. We believe no madrigals 
have yet been sung at Sydenham on a larye ecale. 
To test a choir of 500 voices there might be 
appointed some portions of a Mass, an Offertory, 
aGloria, an Introit, or a Motet by Palestrina, 
Croce, Scarlatti, Durante, or some one of the 
heroes of the great school in pure vocal composi- 
tion. Then there are the madrigals—such as 
« All creatures now are merry-minded,” ‘‘ Sweet 
honey-sucking bees,” “ Die not fond man,” and 
scores such. A superb delivery of some two or 
three thousand voices of compositions of this class 
would prove highly attractive, and possibly draw 
much of London down to Sydenham to hear it. 
From some such arrangement as this it is reason- 
able to suppose that considerable funds might be pro- 
vided, not only to meet the objects in view, but also 
toremunerate the vocalists for their industry and 
perseverance. We observe that the great vocal 
school has not been altogether overlooked, for the 
Committee have named as part of their selection 
the “ Divit Dominus” of Leo, the “ Silver Swan” 
of Gibbons, and tbe Madrigal of John Benet. 
This is wise. The choice of the ‘‘ Ave Verum” of 
Mozart, and ‘‘ The night is departing,’ by Mendels- 
sobn are bold experiments, and perhaps not quite 
80 felicitous. The Chorus by Mendelssohn is 
almost impracticable when accompanied by all 
the help of a first-rate orchestra; and the “ Ave 
Verum’’ by Mozart, like the ‘‘ Quando Corpus” 
of Rossini, may go well with an experienced 
quartet, but with a large vocal force will demand 
the utmost attention and the most tender care. 

We observe that regard has been paid to music 
distinctively entitled ‘‘ Worship Music.” On the 
present occasion all examples of this school have 
been confined tochurch and cathedral divisions. 
A terrible nut to crack has been given to the cathe- 
dral choirs, and it has a shell almost of adamant. 
This is no other than Purcell’s Morning and Even- 
ing Servicein Bflat. The idea of exciting a spirit 
of emulation in cathedral quarters is most excel- 
lent, and if met in a right spirit will prove of 
incalculable benefit. But the experiment is by no 
means easy to bring to pass. 

Let us suppose a staff of a country cathedral 
choir to consist of twelve men and twelve boys. 
Let us further suppose the twelve men receive 
three guineas each, and the boys one guinea; such 
aremuneration as this will hardly suffice to put in 
motion the cathedral musical staff, to remunerate 
the members for long and sedulous practice, or 
pay for a week’s residence in the metropolis. 
What cathedral choir is there, at present, that can 
safely put up Pureell’s Service in B flat? It 
cannot be put up in St. Paul’s, nor do we imagine 
it would be altogether safe in Westminster Abbey. 
Granting that the country cathedral choir may 
find time and opportunity for gaining the mastery 
over this abstruse Service, then comes the real 
difficulty, the absence of all the choir. Whgt 
is to become of the cathedral and the daily 
Worship during the week its choir is attend- 
ing the great gathering in the Crystal Palace? 
Our present Deans and Chapters would hardly 





‘better without organ accompaniment. It is very 


permit their choir to migrate to London, without 
leaving some kind of staff capable of carrying on 
the daily worship. It would not be permitted to 
allow the cathedral to be put in mourning, and 
the Dean and Chapter to be seated in silence for 
some eight days. Again, Purcell’s Service in B 
flat requires the utmost management on the part 
of the organist, and the organist must go with 
the choir. Here arises another difficulty; for 
however at home a country cathedral organist 
may be on his own instrument in this curiously 
special music, we are inclined to think he might 
find himself greatly embarrassed when sitting 
down before the large organ at Sydenham. With 
regard to the Service by Gibbons, this difficulty 
might be obviated, for this Service would go 


difficult, and to sing it well—well in phrase, well 
in tane and in spirit—calls for long labour and 
much endurance. And when once mastered, the 
orgen accompaniment is felt to be an incubus and 
embarrassment. Its rhythms are vocal not 
instrumental. 
Considering the great effect produced by Mr. 
Land’s little glee party in the Royal Albert Hall, 
during the last year’s International Exhibition, 
we think the struggle for the Glee Prize will be 
perhaps one of the most interesting features of 
the performance. Accuracy and finish were 
well observable in the Royal Albert Hall, nor 
would these points be lost in even so large a 
place as the Crystal Palace. The revival of the 
old Troubadour tournament, a scene from 
Wagner’s last opera, is a novel and highly curious 
experiment. Solo singing in an indirect way 
is rife enough, but direct challenge lists measured 
off and judges appointed, is rather a formidable 
scene. Examination on the score of merit is all 
well and good in a singing academy, but to fixed 
powers and settled representations it would be 
hardly possible to do justice. Every one has his 
own peculiar individuality, his own special gift, 
and such merits cannot be measured off by any 
ordinary standard of criticism. No objection can 
be taken to the list of songs. It is both good 
and interesting. The only unpleasant part of this 
entertainment will be the situation of the 
umpires. They are to be commiserated. 
Where is the prize for superiority in orchestral 
performance? Where, for parish church music? 
and, where for organ playing, and the realization 
of the great organ concerto music of old Bach ? 
The military bands have been taken due care of, 
and no doubt rivalry here will be keen and close. 
It would be perhaps difficult to induce a Paris 
band, a Vienna or Berlin orchestra, to journey to 
the Crystal Palace to perform a Beethoven sym- 
phony, or a Spohr, Mozart or Weber overture. 
Such an event would be of the utmost value to 
the London amateurs, and the foreigner might 
learn something from our tone and dash, and we 
in return pick up new ideas as to finish and 
ensemble. ‘Taking into consideration the now 
formidable association of parish choirs, the wide 
range of music to be met with in parochial service, 
the talent of the organists and conductors, dnd 
the important bearing Sunday music has upon the 
national taste, we consider the inciting of a spirit 
of emulation on the part of our parochial choirs of 
the very first importance. Here and there will 
be found much ignorance and no ordinary preten- 
sion, but taken in a lump the parish choirs hold 
much ability and no mean talent. London alone 
has many a choir which could appear with credit 
upon the Sydenham ‘stage, and nothing would 
more contribute to the purification and advance 
of these choirs than some prize worth contention 
and the honour of carrying off. Here, then, are 
no difficulties in the way, and at least some five 
hundred vocalists willing to enter the lists. Again, 
the concerto organ player has no chance on the 
Sunday. Everything and everybody is against 
him. At Sydenhani hé would be in his right 
place, and in all his glory, and youth has both 
time and strength to give to the struggle. We 
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an organ playing prize might bring some of them 
to Sydenham, but with the exception of one or two 
of the foreigners the playing at the Royal Albert 
Hall was no wise remarkable. Our organ players 
will come out well, and organ exhibition in the 
school of old Bach would call in a strong phalanx 
of executors, please a large auditory, and prove of 
great benefit to music—especially to music for 
the church and those who hold its destinies—the 
clergy. 

The idea of the National Musical Tryste is 
most excellent and no doubt practicable. They 
must interest the generul public and tend to the 
better culture of art. Real talent would find a 
ready opening, and the winners of the prizes 
would stand out in their right and foremost 
position. The experiment would operate well 
upon high-class music. Palestrina and his 
successors, down to the last of his race, would 
stand a fair chance of adequate representation, 
and the oratorio composers, from Handel to 
Mendelssohn, from Bach to the Abbé Liszt and 
his Elizabeth, come into greater notice, and their 
outside works be made more familiar. We wish 
the Crystal Falace Company all success in this 
endeavour to do good in the right direction, and 
shall watch the proceedings with great interest. 
Should the attempt grow at all, it will spread 
its ramifications in all directions and permeate 
throughout the musical soil of the whole country, 








THE DECLINE OF ENSEMBLE. 





The article on the “Drama in England” in tho 
Quarterly Review, ascribed to the pen of Mr, 
Theodore Martin—an article fruitful of suggestion 
in many particulars—contains some valuable re- 
marks on those inequalities in the casting of a play 
which are the bane of the Star system and of all 
systems corresponding. The Reviewer does not 
allude to the phenomenon as a system at all, or call 
it by that time; but it may be convenient to for- 
mulate it, since the practice of unequally casting a 
play—of concentrating public attention upon one or 
two characters and leaving the rest to shift for 
themselves—has prevailed in all dramatic times, 
Some of the historic players have undoubtedly held 
aloof from the practice. It was for instance 
Betterton’s boast to retain a company in which from 
eight to a dozen names still stand out as thorough 
artists, and which contained the now household 
names of Mrs, Bracegirdle and Mrs. Barry, of Kynas- 
ton and Sandford, of the Montfort couple, and of 
Betterton himself and his wife. In later times 
John Philip Kemble associated to himself Charles 
Kemble and Mrs. Siddons and Charles Young; 
though it is true that two out of the three compeers 
were of his own blood. The record of sagacious 
management contains many more insfances, from 
Burbage’s time to Garrick’s, where the wise actor is 
not afraid to pit his genius against whatever 
genius the stage of his day may produce. In fact 
this republicanism of art, so to speak, is the only 
true policy. The great artist increases, does not 
diminish, his lustre by reflex of other lights, 
There is an infectién in noble thoughts and high 
art. Just as in a crowd a shock, a distrust, which 
one man would receive calmly, magnifies into panic 
by sheer accumulative force: so does genius 
aggrandize itself in contact with kindred minds. 
What Brutus is not strung to a tenser pitch by 
colleaguing with a worthy Cassius, by having before 
his eyes an imperial Cesar, and by being matched 
against an Antony of real subtlety, of excellent 
guile? The reverse of the picture is unhappily in 
our frequent experience. Brutus and nobody 
besides, stalks in a hundred shapes across the 
empty stage. Yet nothing is more wearisome to 
the spectator, and in equal measure nothing is more 
injurious to the chief actor himself. Far from gain- 
ing by contrast with insufficiency, he loses. The 
Quarterly Reviewer pourtrays in just colours the 
effect :— 

me fine actor u the stage amid a crowd of 
imboctlos is like om sdmalsubly painted figure in a 





have had the foreign organiste here last year, and 


group of daubs, Nay, his case is even worse, We 
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may fix our eyes on the single figure, and shut them 
to the daubs. But we cannot do this in the theatre. 
For what is the divinest Juliet, if the Romeo under 
her balcony be a boor? Or what the most 
chivalrous Othello if Desdemona be a dowdy? The 
greater the contrast, the more painfully is our 
attention called at every turning to their defects 
—the more surely is our imagination dragged 
down from the elevation which it would otherwise 
have kept. But if it be hard for us, the spectators, 
to believe in the allusion of the scene, when Romeo 
and Desdemona belie what is said of them by every 
look and movement and intonation, how much 
harder muat it be, although people never think of 
this, for the Juliet or Othello of the hour, with 
such counterparts before them, to infuse the glow 
of imaginative passion into their impersonations ? 
In truth we never can see an actor or actress at 
their best, unless we see them well acted up to, and 
the whole character of the play worked out in just 
harmony and due proportion. Imagine for the 
moment Mrs. Siddons, with her grand manner, her 
noble voice and presence, by the side of any 
Macbeth of our present stage; or the distinction, 
the force, the exquisite finish of the elder Farren 
beside the slipshod feebleness of the new school! 
The broad emphatic style of these great artists will 
seem as much too highly pitched as that of the 
others will be unquestionably too low; and instead 
of a well-balanced picture, we shall get one that is 
out of drawing, and harsh and dissonant in colour. 
A general without soldiers, or soldiers without a 
general, are not, indeed, more helpless than a great 
actor unsupported by efficient subordinates, or the 
rank and file of actors without first-class ability at 
their head. Accordingly, we find that great actors 
have, as a rule, been the nucleus of a cluster of able 
performers. 

It is however not so often acaseof divine Juliet 
and boorish Romeo, of chivalrous Othello and lovely 
Desdemona, as it is a case of Juliet and Romeo 
adequately presented but surrounded by a stupid 
crowd—of Othello and Desdemona the only gleams 
in a blurred atmosphere wherein Cassio and Iago, 
Emilia and Roderigo burn fainter than a sulphur- 
flame. And the contrast is not less painful here. 
Vainly does Othello plead in most musical numbers 
before a senate apparently composed of brick- 
layers in masquerade, before a Doge whom nature 
intended to post bills. Vainly does Romeo keep 
up the pretence of gentle birth, when his asso- 
ciates are obviously journeymen. Nothing can 
redeem the vraisemblance of a story thus barrenly 
filled out. There is in it no attempt at “ make 
believe.” Motives, actions, speech, all become empty 
nonsense for lack of reasonableness. Why should 
Macbeth scheme and sin to snatch a pasteboard 
crown from the head of an aged Jack-in-the-Green ? 
To believe in Macbeth, we must believe is a kingly 
Duncan, a brilliant court, the homage of powerful 
nobles, the splendour of royal sway. Otherwise the 
whole illusion vanishes. With Macbeth a giant 
and the rest a pigmy crowd the effect is incongruous 
and absurd. 

But incongruous and absurd as it may be, such 
is of everyday occurrence. The Quarterly Reviewer 
assumes that the principle is in favour only with 
bad actors and hand-to-mouth managers. We are 
afraid, however, it is common to actors and mana- 
gers who ought to know better, and who certainly 
could afford to behave differently. The refusal of 
Edmund Kean to associate himself with Charles 
Young has been reduplicated over and over again. 
Jealousy and fear of rivalry are unfortunately not 
limited to mediocre players: the best men suffer 
from the vice—especially in so sensitive a calling as 
the dramatic one. Hence it is wise to insist that 
really a good actor has nothing to fear from the 
closest competition. His compeer may adventi- 
tiously bear off the greater share of the applause : 
what then? The player of genius is not worth his 
salt who grudges to-night’s triumph to a compeer, 
if only the ensemble of the play is maintained. 
To-morrow his own turn will come. Besides, such 
close running keeps him on his mettle; and no 
great result is achieved in art without some stimulus. 
It is not good to have too much of one’s own 
easy way. 

The decline of ensemble may also in some measure 
be traced to the spread of theatres consequent upon 
dramatic free trade. The sharp schooling of actors 
which prevailed when all aspirants converged to- 
wards a couple of theatres, and when long time 








elapsed and long experience was gained before the 
player rose to the higher grades, is now lost. The 
moment an actor shows incipient talent, he is 
eagerly snatched up and placed in parts beyond his 
powers; while, on the other hand, the few players 
of first-rate talent are scattered over a score of 
theatres, instead of being concentrated in a couple 
of companies. So much has free trade done for us. 
Nevertheless, we are far from deploring the aboli- 
tion of patents. We think that in the long run free 
trade will right itself. We regard theatrical affairs 
just now as in a tentative state. The floodgates are 
up, and there is a rush of water, and some scum 
gets floated high, and much froth is produced. But 
by and by the waters will find their just level, and 
then we shall see the advisability of having opened 
the floodgates. The Quarterly Reviewer takes too 
despondent a view of the state of the stage, and 
glances fondly back upon the old days when the 
drama was hedged in and protected by Act of 
Parliament. For ourselves we prefer to look for- 
ward, regarding the present as a transition period 
rather than one of either unalloyed goodness or 
unredeemed badness. 








PROFESSIONAL SHORTCOMINGS.—XV. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 


“ Among architects and artists there are, and have been 
almost always, since art became a subject of much discussion, 
two parties; one maintaining that nature should be always 
altered and modified, and that the artist is greater than 
nature; they do not maintain, indeed, in words, but they 
maintain in idea that the artist is greater than the Divine 
Maker of these things, and can improve them; while the 
other party say that he cannot improve nature, and that 
nature on the whole should improve him.”—The Two Paths, 


Srr,—Compass, as before stated, involves a con- 
sideration of “‘ registers,” and here we find our little 
rainbow boy with his imaginings has been especially 
industrious ; nothing that I have as yet heard or 
read respecting ‘‘ registers’ and so-called ‘* breaks” 
can be placed by a logical mind as other than vulgar 
ideas, while the very terms themselves which music 
masters use are impishly active for a songster’s ruin. 
So far as this is concerned, if all the professors were 
swept into the sea—I mean the professional part of 
them—the public would be by far the gainers, for it 
cannot be said of them, as Dr. Ruskin says of 
architects and artists, that there are two parties, but 
there is only one party—one incoherent homogeneous 
mass of nature’s would-be improvers. Let me not be 
misunderstood in this; on reference to my threefold 
division it will be seen that two classes of professors 
were hastily dismissed, one class only being retained 
for criticism—* those who know nothing but profess 
to know something, and who teach as true doctrines 
that are false, and whose influence is mischievous 
and the results attained wrong.” I need scarcely 
remark that, on the one hand, this does not include 
those members of the musical profession who, either 
from insufficient education or from bluntness of 
nervous sensibility or from poverty, unite under the 
term “‘ music”? many difficult and opposite parts of 
art; nor, on the other hand, does it include the man 
whom I took as standing pre-eminently elevated 
above the darkness which enshrouds us ;—yet not 
asa perfect man, for he too has allowed the first 
obvious impressions in the point now under con- 
sideration to stay the activity of mind, imagination 
stepping in, as it appears to me, with disadvantage 
to his school. Now I am going far beyond what has 
been hitherto advanced, and mean to settle this part 
of the matter, I hope, conclusively and for ever. In 
the ethical division of man’s duties, to discover was 
placed first as being the most noble of our states, and 
a discovery once made is bound to be given freely to 
all; if money comes as an incidental matter it is 
well, if it comes not, good still, nay better still, for 
it shows sincerity on the part of him who gives: 
knowledge in possession must be distributed to 
whosoever may be willing to receive it; so this is 
not properly understood by some. 

Before we proceed it is necessary to enter upon a 
definition of terms, for in no branch of Art is the 
nomenclature so vague as it is in the art of song; 
this proves much. The advance that any study has 
made intellectually is always shown by the clearness 
of the terms used in such study—the clearness to 


the initiated of its technical nomenclature. Judged 





by this it is at once perceptible that little or no pro. 
gress has been made in the art of voice training, and 
that even where unanimity exists it is unanimity of 
error ; the very words, then, that we use, create a 
perfect Babel, while Truth shrinks back abashed by 
the licentious workings of imagination. However, 
whatever difficulties may surround the path, I un- 
dertake the post of clearing up these things, hoping, 
nay believing, that truth may penetrate and overcome 
the clouds of error, as the rising sun will pierce and 
disperse an autumnal mist. * 

We will take Signor Garcia’s definition : “ By the 
word register we understand a series of con- 
secutive and homogeneous sounds, rising from the 
grave to the acute, produced by the development 
of the same mechanical principle, the nature of 
which essentially differs from any other series of 
sounds equally consecutive and homogeneous pro- 
duced by another mechanical principle. All the 
tones appertaining to the same register are con- 
sequently of the same nature, whatever may be the 
modifications of the quality or the power to which 
they may be subjected.” This is well and clearly 
expressed, and we perfectly understand what is 
meant ; but is the statement in accordance with the 
opinions and instructions of singing masters? or 
even with Signor Garcia himself? It would appear 
not. If any medical work be turned to, it will be 
found that therein is made mention of the 
“register”? of voice—singular not plural—that is, 
the word register, as used and understood by 
members of the medical profession, means the 
whole extent of compass producible from a voice by 
‘*the same mechanical principle,” and this is put 
down by all such writers as comprising in extent 
two octaves of notes. This without any reservation ; 
Dr. Wyllie produced from a male larynx detached 
nearer three than two octaves. And these same 
mechanical means mean full lateral vibration of the 
vocal chords. Here we have clearly the medical 
against the musical profession ; one must be wrong, 
then which is it most likely to be? Signor 
Garcia divides the voice into chest, falsetto, 
and head registers; that is, three species of 
different mechanical principles involved in the 
production of the whole extent of a given 
voice. To some species of voices he allows the 
privilege. of participating in al] three of these 
abstract registers, to others in but two of them, 
while to one voice—the bass—he allows solely the 
possession of one register. This isolated register 
happens ‘to be the lowest of the three registers, and 
is commonly, vulgarly, and very injuriously, called 
the ‘‘chest register.’ According to all singing 
tutors all voices have this, so luckily I have some 
ground however slippery to argue from. Then 
leaving the registers supposed to be not common to 
all voices—registers which such supposition being 
true, might justly be termed registers of luxury—we 
will take this lowest and see what Signor Garcia 
gives to it under different conditions. He gives to 
the contralto—the lowest female voice—a compass 
of from low F to fhe G on second line; to the 
medium voice—mezz0 soprano—from low A to F 
sharp; and to the highest female voice—soprano— 
from B to E—four notes only. And to male voices, 
bass from its low E to upper D, baritone from B 
flat to upper F; and tenor from D to top A. Then 
taking for granted Signor Garcia’s statement “ that 
this register of the chest is the essential base of all 
voices,” we will place the compass of these voices in 
this register side by side. It will be seen how lavish, 
it may almost be said, how prodigal, nature has been 
to some, while to others her frugality borders almost 
on meanness. ‘The voices stand thus, arranged 
according to the highest limit given in this register: 
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From this diagram it will be seen the bass is allowed 
to ascend to D, the baritone to F, and the tenor to A 
—_a natural difference enough assuming that these 
voices are set a third apart in their respective pitch. 
But look at the female voices! we have E for the 
highest voice, F sharp for the medium, and G for 
the lowest voice, so that, according to this arrange- 
ment, this register extends in altitude transversely 
to the recognised pitch of each voice. But this is 
not all; it will be seen that the highest note in 
pitch of all the notes given is ascribed to the 
tenor, while the soprano—the corresponding voice 
in the female to the tenor in the male—has 
but one note above the lowest—the bass voice. 
Again, the extraordinary compass with which all the 
male voices are accredited compared with the com- 
pass given to the female voices must strike the most 
thoughtless or the most casual observer. Now if 
such differences really exist there would be found» 
there would already have been found, on dissection, 
a corresponding difference of conformity in the 
organs of sound; such difference has not been 
found—that is, no difference in form has been found, 
but solely a difference in degree or extent in a 
similar form—consequently such antagonistic results 
must be false. That is proof positive; but we may 
go beyond and trace these opinions to a too rigid 
confidence that the sense of hearing unaided is a 
sufficient guide to a philosophic understanding of 
nature’s laws. If, then, this man is wrong, think 
of the enormity—I had almost written criminality 
—of those numerous men who presume to instruct 
as true hypotheses based on what they have only 
ventured to guess! Madame Seiler has fallen into 
the same trap but—and this I am sorry to write—it is 
my belief that she formed opinions and did her 
best to support them, sometimes, as I think, not 
altogether honestly. She does not cross her compass 
of this register in the various voices—I can ‘see 
evidences that she would had she been a man—but 
draws the top boundary of the chest at F. To avoid 
the palpable absurdity of fixing a definite and un- 
alterable note as the limit for voices evidently set so 
far apart as the voices of men and women, she, with 
subtle cunning, omits the thick black line of 
division in the lower diagram on page 68. Yet how 
easy to know what is true, and how easy to avoid 
the “ first obvious impressions” which sense alone 
would give us. Our senses are always liable to 
deceive us: a stick half in water appears bent, while 
fish at the bottom of a clear stream seem placed in 
a position where they are not, owing to the refrac- 
tion of light ; still people will insist on trusting to a 
single sense, and even feel aggrieved that more 
careful minds than they should struggle to disturb 
theirthoughtless dreams. The solution of this error is 
easy: all works on physiology, or any medical man, 
or, for the matter of that, the most casual observation 
at any public theatre or concert room, where too 
often fashion asserts ler sway over decency, will 
show to us that the breathing of the female is higher 
up than it is in the male; this difference for obstetric 
reasons—it is pectoral in woman while in man it is 
more abdominal: hence in the latter there is a 
greater quantity of air lower down in the thorax, 
than there is in the former. We know that matter 
is indestructible, only transferable ; and we know also 
that force or energy is indestructible : on any action 
of the vocal chords taking place, the air around is put 
into consentaneous vibration, and where air is im- 
prisoned, there a perceptible result would be audible, 
and so, owing to conformity, a more chest-like tone 
—& tone apparently from a lower region—is obtained 
from the male than from the female. Again, the 
tonsentaneous vibration or, as we may say, the 
reinforcement from the air in the cavern of the 
mouth overbalances in woman that from the air 
below, hence theories of female voice are based from 
thisinstead of from that, and hence the great compass 
of one voice supposed in error to exist in the compass 
of another, 
Then accepting the word “ register ’’ to mean all 
those notes produced “ by the same mechanical 
Principle,” there is but one register, and it embraces 
the whole natural compass of any given voice, and 
extends in every voice from two to three octaves ; 


the medical profession. This means all those notes 
which are emitted by the vibration of the whole 
length of the vocal chords. Then we have the term 
‘‘ falsetto’ used for a series of certain notes; and 
it is clear that this word is very loosely used. 
We have Mr. Santley’s use of it in his work; Sig. 
Garcia’s use of it in his; Madame Seiler in hers ; 
other writers in theirs ; medical men in theirs ; and 
last, though far from least, the public acoeptation of 
the term. This shall all be shown next time.—I 
am, Sir, very truly yours, CHartes Lunn. 
Edgbaston, Feb. 18th, 1872. 








MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS. 

To the Editor of The Orchestra. 
Sir,—My attention having been called to a doubt 
expressed by Mr. Henry F. Chorley in the last 
number of the Orchestra respecting ‘* Mendelssohn 
and Sir Michael Costa at Fribourg,” I have no 
hesitation in at once referring that gentleman to 
the latter, from whom I heard the anecdote, and 
with whom only so recently as Monday last I again 
conversed in confirmation of the facts as related. 
As I believe that Mr. Henry F. Chorley remains on 
friendly terms with Sir Michael Costa, he can 
have no difficulty in doing this, if he be still in 
doubt about the matter. The only remark I would 
further venture to make is, that no date was 
specified by myself as to the year in which ‘ Men- 
delssohn and Sir Michael Costa” met at Fribourg, 
or to its having happened, ‘in the last days of 
Mendélssohn.” I merely said, ‘‘on one occasion.” — 
I an, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Tue Auruor or ‘* MustcaAL RECOLLECTIONS 

OF THE LAST Hatr Century.” 

Atheneum Club, Feb. 12th, 1872. 








KOTZWARA AND STEIBELT. 
To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Srr,—I read with pleasure in the Orchestra the 
‘Musical Notes’ of Mr. Chorley, in re Mendelssohn's 
organ-playing, and Kotzwara’s Sonata, ‘‘ The Battle 
of Prague.” ~ With respect to the author of that 
famous old war-piece, I have heard that Kotzwara, 
who was a young man, and resided in Dublin for a 
while towards the close of the eighteenth century, 
was organist of the Roman Catholic Chapel in 
Francis Street, Dublin,—the old, not the present 
edifice. 
My informant was a very old Dublin musician, a 
tenor singer named John Dignum, who, having 
attuined the advanced age of nearly fourscore, died 
here a few years ago in full possession of his 
faculties. 
Permit me also to add my testimony to the 
excellence of the works of the too-little known Daniel 
Steibelt. His Pianoforte Studies, fingered by their 
author, are especially interesting, and would be well 
worth reprinting.—I am, &c. 

R. P. Srewarr. 
Dublin University, Feb. 10th, 1872. 





THE BLAGROVE FUND. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

S1r,—I am anxious again to call public attention 
to the circumstance that a number of Mr. Henry 
Blagrove’s friends have deemed the present a fitting 
opportunity to give a practical expression, in the 
form of a testimonial, to the genuine sympathy they 
feel for him and his family, and to their unqualified 
admiration of his personal worth and professional 
eminence. More than a thousand pounds have 
already been subscribed through the efforts of Mr. 
Thurnam, of Reigate, to whom belongs the honour 
of having originated the proposal, and who has 
hitherto beep the principal agent in carrying it out. 
Though the fund has now reached an amount which 
could not be otherwise than gratifying to Mr. 


Blagrove to receive, it is at the same time considered | of 


that he has numerous friends and admirers who 
would willingly participate in the movement, but 


— 


and I am confident that publicity is alone necessary 
to ensure their substantial co-operation. I would 
venture to suggest that an appropriate means of 
augmenting the fund would be found isf a concert 
to be given (say) in St. James’s Hall by those 
members of the profession who have been more or 
less associated with him during his long public 
career; and if I might be allowed to submit the 
name of a gentleman, whose graceful office it might 
be to undertake the necessary arrangements, I 
would, without hesitation, mention that of Mr, 
Henry Leslie, whose distinguished position would 
ensure perfect success to any such undertaking for 
so generous a cause. Subscriptions will continue to 
be gladly received by Mr. Thurnam, who has all 
along filled the position of treasurer.—I have the 
honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
T. R. Drake. 
Vicar of St. John’s, Clapham. 
Taunton House, 404, Clapham Road. 
Feb. 9, 1872. 








THANKSGIVING DAY. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 
Sim,—I hope you will favour me by inserting a 
few lines relative to the route of the Royal procession 
to St. Paul’s on Thanksgiving-day, Feb. 27. 
If the cortége on its return from the Cathedral 
passes through Holborn, Oxford-street, Regent- 
street, Piccadilly, and St. James's, it will give 
thousands of householders the gratifying oppor- 
tunity of viewing from their windows her Majesty 
the Queen on this joyous occasion, whereas, if it 
proceeds along the Embankment, which is houseless 
and a new neighbourhood, the thousands of house- 
holders along my proposed line of march will be 
debarred from this privilege. 
There is in course of signature a numerously- 
signed memorial to.“be presented to the Lord 
Chamberlain, praying his lordship to adopt this 
route, and I, in common with hundreds of my 
neighbours, will feel deeply indebted if you will 
kindly accord to us the influence of your newspaper 
to aid us in the attainment of what we ask for.— 
Yours truly, W. B. 
Feb. 13. 








PICKWICK IN COURT. 





On Saturday Matthew Jones, described as a 
betting agent, was summoned before Mr. Flowers to 
answer the charge of abusing and annoying Wm. 
Humphreys, who is better known as *‘ Pickwick,” on 
account of his close resemblance to the portrait of 
that character, and by his having personated the 
part at the Gaiety, in the scene ** Bardell v. Pick- 
wick.’ Complainant stated that he had no ill- 
feeling against the defendant, but wished to be 
protected from him. He had attended the defendant 
during his illness, and on several occasions paid for 
medicine bought for his use. Defendant was in- 
debted to him for a sum amounting to upwards of 
12s., and when applied to for it he abused com- 
plainant, and insulted him grossly. Defendant was 
a very violent man, and had been fined several times 
for assaults and for annoying people. He had, at 
the Middlesex Sessions, to pay over the sum of £50 
to the Crown for gouging a man’s eye out. 

In answer to the charge the defendant said that 
somebody had given the complainant a ‘“ magnifi- 
cent dinner” on the occasion in question. The 
same evening they were in a public-house together 
when some fried fish was given round. There was 
a bit left, which complainant took notwithstanding 
the good dinner he had had. Defendant upon that 
admitted having used strong language, accusing com- 
plainant of greediness. Complainant said he had 
no ill-feeling in the matter, but he wished for 
protection, for he was over sixty years of age, 
Defendant disputed portions of the complainant's 
monetary claim. Mr. Flowers said the case was 

roved, and he should bind the defendant over in 
his own recognizances in £20 to be of good be- 
haviour for six months, 
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CRAMER'S 


BELL PIANOFORTE. 


(PATENT.) 





HIS new Musical Instrument produces a charming tone, somewhat resembling that of the Harp, the 
T treble being more pure and brilliant. It is played as the Pianoforte, requiring only a lighter touch 
The tone proceeds from a series of Steel Vibrators attached to a Metal Plate. 

It is light and portable, never requires tuning, rarely gets out of order, and is admirably adapted 
for sending abroad. 


LIST OF PRICES. 


£ d 
°° 
4 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 9 inches ; length, 81 inches ........ssesseseseeeeens 8 8 0 
_ 6 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches; length, 89 inches .,.......s00000e00 1010 0 
6 Octayos, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, “> 10 inches ; length, 44 inches .......s.sesecseeeees 1818 0 








CRAMERS, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


CRAMER’S— 
INDIAN 


GRAND PIANOFORTE, 


PRICE NINETY GUINEAS, 


H* been made as a substitute for the old square, formerly much used throughout the East. The size 


is nearly the same as the square, being only six feet long and four feet eight inches wide across | 
the keys. 


octaves. 








The case is of solid Mahogany, with brass bound circular ends. The scale is the full seven 
The tone is large, the articulation rapid and easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has 
the trichord stringing on the new introduced metal frame, which possesses greater power of resistance 
than the usual metal plate. 

The following extract from a letter, dated Oct, 27, 1870, from T. 8. Hammon, Esq., Magistrate Ahmednuggur Districts 
Bombay, shows the excellence of these instruments :— 
“I see many pianos out here with electro-plated strings * * * * * they are German make, and invariably lose their touch and power in one or two 


hot seasons. You will think highly of your piano when I tell you that it reached here in perfect tune, after being knocked about in a cart without springs 
for fifty miles, on a fearful road,” 


CRA MER’S 





PIANC OFORTEH GALELRY, 
(THE LARGEST IN EUROPE), 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


Oe rerwmrwr> 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s, 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 








46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
’ £4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 58. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE *BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
; NEW PIANOFORTE. 
Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 34 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* This instrument is more convenient im size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 98. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
Which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a “‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms, 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 108, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE,) 


———— 


CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 


sete tupeensateninacce 





Tue equality of tone and perfect articula- 
tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments are rapidly 
extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in the 
sianeregieia 


No. 1. 
£12. 
In Black Walnut or Polished Oak; 
Action; 5 Octaves. 
On the Three Years System: 
£2 10s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


with Knee 





No. 2. 
£15. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 


On the Three Years System: 
£3 38, PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 





No. 3. 
£22. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 4 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£2 5s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 





No. 4. 
£28. 
In similar case ; Knee Swell; 6 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*.* The additional size and power of this No. 


will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments. 





No. 5. 
£34. 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal. 
On the Three Years System: 
£310s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*,* The increased power and brilliancy obtained 


in this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of 
Schools and Chapel purposes. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 





207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W.| 


CRAMER &CO.'S 
HARMONIUMS. 


——————————— 


MANUFACTURED BY CRAMER & CO. 
FRENCH MODEL. 
No, 1. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s. 
MAHOGANY, &6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 
CRAMER'S ee HARMONIUM, 


IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 68. ; 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 

CRAMER'S ee HARMONIUM. 


IN OAK OR AMEnioaN WALNUT, £8 85.; 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs, 
One Stop. 
Expression, with pseedisons Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 


No. ‘ 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 18s. 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 

Five Stops. 

Forté. Expression. 

Tremolo. Forté. 
Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator, 
No. 5 


OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 
Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo. Expression, 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais, 
Flute. Forté. 
And be > Regulator. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s. 
‘WALNUT, £27 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute, Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion Bourdon, 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Sourdine. 
No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42. 
Sixteen Stops, 
Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
With ant Action. 


o. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, &47 102, 
WALNUT, £50. 


Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion, 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre, Expression, 
With Knee Action. 
No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 102, 
W. T, £55 
Nineteen Stops. (Chir Model.) 
Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté, 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Clarinette. Bourdon. _ Bourdine, 
With Knee Action, 
No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76, 
Twenty- -four Stops, (Iwo Kerboente. ) 


Forté. Fifre Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Olarinette, Basson, 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement. sion. Accouplement, 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux, Deuxieme Bag- 
Musette. Expression. son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Hautbois, Bourdon. Forté. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 





; 199 & 201, REGENT STREET, VY: 


199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W;; 
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__ CRAMER, WOOD & CO. 5 
VIRGINIA GABRIEL. , OFFENBACH, 
8. @ 

The Choice, in E flat and G ....ccccceccceeveses co eewelns 4 0 The Dream Voyage, from “ Les Bavards”..scesssccceecions . . 
Thoughts! (Boprano) ....cccscsssccscvccccvsee ieaveane’ 4 0 Godinette’s Lesson .......... ooncGdbiOrccrcgccepeasecesess 8 6 
Spirit Love ..seceeees sbeeevecestceeteesnmenalees amas 4 0 In the South, “ C’est L’Espagne,” ditto, French and English 
Twilight...cccsceces ROpenaReeenen cv ccnnneedencmeane nanee 4 0 WOPdS se sssevevesevecsceveversesessssssedseseveseees 3 0) 
Three Lilies ........ poscdennccoecusnceshdee vewbecapheces 4 0 GIOVANNI SCONCIA. 
Friends ....eseeseeeeeeee+Dedicated to Mdme. Bodda-Pyne 4 0 I said to my Love. (Illustrated) ..sssccesssscecdvevcesvens 4 

LOUISA GRAY. Z O give me back the golden days ..sscessiiseoeesevcesscee 4 0 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). In E flatandG.... 4 0 JOHN BLOCKLEY, Jun. 

Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Tenor)........ cecccceccccconce 4 0 ORNs I IR atin ae} Fj ehamel ben Rincon Ae Dal 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) ........++ re oe $y Decne '.5)......0. ae Pa FLO 
My old love, “ Remembrance ”...000eereeerseveceessoneres Far out at Sea ........ Cocedenccvesiccccccvecgeesocn dele de 0 

MISS PHILP. O river, rum far, “Forsaken” ....ccccccecccccscocccsevers 0 
The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff) .... 4 0 
Happy! (Sung by Malle. Liebhart) ........... all Sid. Ore NEW FAVOURITE SONGS BY WELL-KNOWN COMPOSERS. 

Two of Miss Philp’s most charming songs. Ah! shun me not. (Sung by Signor Foli) ......E. Rexuorr 4 0 

ALFRED PLUMPTON. Brilliant Eyes (Der Schénsten Augen)......++.+++++ Sricznur 3 0 
The Trooper. (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ..........++ See 4 Ourhew, The cccdscvcsacctcccessascetensshoasls Wei § 6 
The Wanderers. (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) ..........006- sa. 4 Dreams of Home .....¢sseeeeee veceee soeeeeee L. Hive 3 0 

The above are suitable for either Coxtralto or Baritone voices. Ever there! Sacred Song.. Written and Composed by Linner 3 0 

HENRY SMART. Fairies’ Flight. (Sung by Miss Helen D’Alton) ....0. Horn 3 0 
The Reindeer Bells. Song. (Baritone)........ reecsesecsos 2. 8 Kiss me under the Mistletoe. (AChristmasSong). J. L. Harton 3 0 
Queen of Beauty. Song. (Tenor) ....cscccccccsccssescens 3 O Knight and the Maiden, The ........ cocceccceed’s BIVENALL 8 0 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet. (Mezzo-Soprano and Tenor) 3 0 I’m thine for ever. (Sung by Mr. Arthur Byron) ....Forstzr 3 0 
Autumn Winds. Duettino. (Soprano and Contralto) ...... 3 0 Infant’s Burial, The. (Sung by Miss Enriquez)..A. Wuitnzy 3 0 
Angel of Sleep. Song. (Medium Compass)........seseee0 3 0 I strolled one Summer Evening. Song. Written and 
Southern Cross. Trio. (Two Sopranos and Contralto)...... 4 0 Composed by Anniz Epmonps 3 0 

Mrs. HARVEY (of Ickwell-Bury). Joy will Come To-morrow......seeeeeeeeeeseeeeede P. MonK 3 0 
Gong of the Water Nymphs .ccccccccccedeccccccccccsccses &*O My Sweet Annette. (Illustrated with portrait of Mdme. 
Maying ......+. o0enee PET Te cceeeeeseeeveds scttrvves OO Mamb) 4. cccgcesecacsoncercgocccescceshe MEE & S 
I'm faithful to thee.....seeseeeeees Mii we eces esse Oe Peace, itis I! Sacred Song.....scesseeseeees J. P. Knicur 3 0 

Three very pretty songs, suitable for Ladies. A most impressive setting of Dr. Neale’s words. 

OIRO PINSUTI. She sleeps! my Lady sleeps. (Tenor) ....James F. Smipson 3 0 
Leave us not. Poetry by Mrs. Humans. (Soprano) ........ 3 0 Young Mountaineer. (Sung by Mr. Whitney)..A. Ranpeccer 4 0 
ree Te .ppwnwaan ree A sialic 3 0 ; 

Water Lilies ..... coc ceGittO scecccees Sate oes vocccccscces 8 O MEW ITALIAN AND eras SONGS. 
OPO VONGOE BONS 0000p cA cccccvcevccmedccocescsccsons B O sneme sation bo. 0" gen cg ERR Bs mmt..$.3 
Sung by Mdlle. Marie Martmon. 

Wgland’s Goad oo 66s sGiho cccccccccsvcccicccccccccsccee 8B O La mia buona Annetta, ‘Ma mie Annette” ,.....A. Lepzau 4 0 
The Stream set free.,..ditto ........ ee eeeceees teeeees «oe 8 0 Sung by Mdme. Monbelli. 
The above six songs, dedicated to Sir W. Sterndale Bennett, 

ave among the most successful compositions by this cele- NEW ITALIAN SONGS. 

brated composer. Chio non t’ami. (Tenor) ....secesccseesseeseeeA. Romar 3 0 
I heard a voice, in D and B flat. (Tenor)......... ee 40 BO GAD 00s igaetwiticcinveccaccecinh oedema ae 
Pha Owl, io A aml G Melee. oc. ccdcccccceccechsnwsede eye ORG «0 0.00.0000% ene castes eneass aevae0t al celkanaoee ee 
The Swallow, in A flat and B flat......ccccceececcecs 7m 4 0 Voi sicte la pie Malla... .nccvenoecciscesdeccheceasemege® S.= 

W. F. TAYLOR. Sit’amava. (Sung by Signor Bonacich) ........G. Sanpgint 4 0 
The Flower and the Star ......ccccsccscsceves scosesecece & NEW CAROLS. 

Damask Roses..... 006950069055 0bn00 eH eNeeboceoccce sree 8 SG Cramer’s Christmas Carols (Ancient and Modern) ......nett 0 6 
O list to the Song-bird ............ Ceepecsaboesentecceses 8 0 Ditto. Illustrated and gilt edges.......ssssecceseceeresees LO 


The above songs, by the composer of ‘I heard a Spirit Sing,” 
are melodious and simple, and of moderate compass. 


——— 





Many of the Carols in the above have never been included in 
any Collection hitherto published, 


LONDON : 


CRAMER, WOOD & CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W.; 
WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT, 11, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, W.; 


Anp LAMBORN COCK & CO., 63, NEW BOND STREET, W.; 








Printed and Published by Jamzs Swir?, of 55, King-street, Goldeh-square, in the County of Middlesex, at the printing-office of Swirt & Co. 65, King-street aforesaid.—Friday, Feb. 16th, 1872 
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